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_ * How miserable is the condition of those men who spend their time as if it were given, not lent—as if God would take 
this for a good bill of reckoning: ‘Item, spent upon my pleasure, forty years.’""— Bishop Hall. 


** Diep at Lenox, Massachusetts, on the 28th of 
September, 1846, Ludwig Von Mandelslope.” 

A good man should not depart without some re- 
cord of the testimony his life has borne in the 
great cause—that cause, forever going on, over 
which the eternal Judge presides, and in which 
man is at the same time party and witness. 

Guizot, in his essay on the character and influ- 
ence of Washington, says, “ two difficult and im- 
portant duties are assigned to man, and may con- 
stitute his true glory—to support misfortune and 
resign himself to it with firmness, to believe in 


 detestation of the despotisms of the old world. A 
countryman of Von Mandelslope, and his faithful 
friend, in a communication in relation to him, says, 
! «‘] have always felt that, belonging by birth, as he 
§ did, to the aristocracy, he deserved for his pecu- 
; liarly democratic way of thinking my especial re- 
3 spect ; he, however, in the most modest way refused 
} it, attributing the merit to his father who, as he 
; said, was in the highest degree a humane man. [| 
> am inclined to believe that he did not derive his 
; democracy from parental education, but rather 
) that he inherited the true and loving heart of his 
goodness and trust himself to it with unbroken $ father.” Our German friend’s conclusion involves 
confidence.” These two great duties were per- ? a great truth—that true democracy is based on 
fectly fulfilled by Von Mandelslope. His destiny $ true humanity, that humanity which is taught in 
and character céoperated to work them out in ~{ the Christian school, “not to mind high things, 
beautiful harmony. but to condescend to men of low estate—to honor 
Von Mandelslope was born in the kingdom of all men.” Our faith should be unwavering in the 
Hanover, and, as the eldest son, succeeded to the final prevalence of the democratic principle, iden- 
tical as that is with the principle of Christianity, 
; which must finally triumph over the pride, arro- 

$ gance and selfishness of men. 
$ «Our Von Mandelslope,” we quote again from 
his German friend, ‘* was the son of an old noble 
family which could count lineage back for five hun- 
dred years, which had large Hanoverian posses- 
sions, and had enjoyed certain privileges from the 
grey knights’ time. The laws of primogeniture 
gave to Von Mandelslope a double share of the in- 


adequate to sustain the station transmitted with it. 
He was educated at a German University, and his 
mind was cultivated by the literature of his coun- 
try—a literature animated by a free, original, liv- 
ing spirit. The seed liberally sown in the young 
German’s heart found good ground and sprang 
up, like the crops of our western soil, vigorous and 
abundant, but with a Juxuriance somewhat exces- 
sive. His generous instincts prompted him to the 


adoption of liberal vrinciples and toa thorough * heritance—a patron’s right over certain hamlets, 
Vout. VH.—No. 6. , 241 16 
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an exemption from labor, and the charm of an idle 
gentleman’s lite ; a free range over hunting-grounds 
where the peasants were compelled by law to feed 
and lodge the hunter and his followers, and to de- 
liver the game at their chieftain’s castle.” But Von 
Mandelslope came to minister and not to be minis- 
tered to—he was neither blinded nor bribed by the 
accidents of his position. He did not, like some 
in our own land whose hearts as well as their feet 
are made of clay, sacrifice independence of mind, 
freedom of opinion and courageous action to 
emolument—to money—gain—forgetting that, car- 
rying on this merchandise in a land consecrated to 
liberty, they are profaning God’s temple ; he brave- 
ly cast into one scale his paternal acres, his ances- 
tral home, all his material comforts, the coflee and 
pipes, the plentiful board and Rhenish wine, 
the whole circle of animal enjoyments by which 
the spirit of man is bribed and made drowsy and 
impotent; and in the other scale he put his sense 
of duty. It was the sword of the spirit against 
the gold of man’s enemy. He renounced privi- 
leges and ease, and formally ceding his legal rights 
and all his fortune to his step-brothers, he embark- 
ed for a land where human rights and equality, 
with one mournful exception, are acknowledged. 
He first went to Michigan but finally established 
himself in New York, after a romantic episode in 
his life, when he joined the patriots of Canada, 
with characteristic ardor, in what he believed a 
wise struggle for independence. He was disap- 
pointed in his primary object, but his harvests were 
reaped in every field, and where there were wound- 
ed, sick and suffermg he found plenty to do— 
sheaves enough to bind. ‘The poor ye have 
always with you’—the ignorant, the helpless, the 
stranger, the forsaken. For them all Von Mandel- 
slope had ready heart and hand, and not a day of 
his passed without a good deed to crown it. He 
gave all that could be spared from the necessities 
of nature to the poor—and he gave of true riches, 
his strength, health and time ; after devoting his 
days to teaching he spent the night in vigils, not 
in daintily appointed rooms—not with those to 
whom he was drawn by the instincts and attach- 
ed by the stringent ties of nature, but in wretched 
garrets, nursing the poor and sick. 


It was his custom when a ship arrived bringing ‘ 


German emigrants to go on board and render what 
aid he could, by information, advice, personal help 
and charity. The wretches who prowl about these 
ships to make a profit from the ignorance and wants 
of the strangers found a vigilant antagonist in Von 
Mandelslope. They marked him, and a stone 
was once thrown at his head that inflicted a wound 
from which he suffered a long time. He was not 
in the least daunted—no amount of peril could 
have discouraged this brave and good man. Once, 
among the newly arrived, in the month of Decem- 
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; ber, he found a destitute family, and the mother 
on the eve of confinement. He procured a shelter 
for them, ran to his own apartment and brought 
to their room on his shoulder his little stove, say- 
ing, “I do not want it, you do.” When a friend 
remonstrated against the exposure of his health in 
a cold room, he gave his simple uniform reply on 
similar occasions, “ it was my duty.” It mattered 
not that he shivered all Winter, if the mother and 
her little ones were warm. His heart was warm 
—his toes and fingers might stiffen. One entire 
severe Winter, when the German emigrants had 
unusual hardships to endure, he lived on apples, 

: nuts and molasses, as he believed the cheapest 
sustenance, that he might give his savings to them. 

| Some of his countrymen, who best knew him, have 

; told me, “the good he did can never be known or 

; estimated—he visited the hiding-places of wretch- 
edness, whence no report comes”—he was the 

| angel of mercy whose footsteps make no sound. 

; “ He kept himself in perpetual activity,” says his 

¢ German friend, (with whom he lived and who best 

: knew his course of life,) “he profited of every oc- 
casion to do good to others. If he had a leisure 
day or hour, he made it serviceable to some one. 
He did not shrink from the humblest or coarsest 
labor. This was indeed working up to spirit the 

° grossest elements. 

5 But our noble friend did not confine himself to 

one order of charity—he was a man of all work in 

; God’s field. He prolonged the tedious day’s tasks 

$ by gratuitous instruction in English to a class of 

poor young Germans. His own ease—the moth 
$ and rust that eats up most men’s lives—made no 

part of his calculation or enjoyment; he had a 

$ habitual self-denial, self-negation that, to the com- 

; mon eye, verged on insanity. When Pitt urged 

; George the Third to give the command of his forces 

¢ in Canada to Wolfe, ‘ They tell me,’ said the 
king, “he is mad.” “ Would to God, then,” re- 
plied the rainister, “he would bite some other of 
your majesty’s ministers!” Would to God there 
were many others possessed with the spirit of Von 

Mandelslope. 

Our friend was not only a stalwart reaper, but 
he was a careful gleaner in the field of humanity. 
He lost no small opportunities of doing service. 

; In this busy city, in his hard-working life, he was 

ready, early and late, to do errands of kindness, to 
wait upon an old lady or to protect a young one, 

; from one end of the city to the other. He was a 
devoted lover of children. He was often seen lead- 

: ing them out to walk, taking little people toa 

$ menagerie, and doing all manner of gentle service 

* forthem. His image is stamped indelibly with 

the first impressions of life on many a young heart. 

; There was something like a feeling of reverence 
mingling with his love for children. He seemed 

to recognise in them the undimmed image of their 
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Creator. He says in a letter from Lennox to his 
German friend, “Providence has not destined 
your children to be imprisoned in that narrow cor- 
ner of Ludlow street ; to them belongs the whole 
world—therefore give them all possible freedom.” 
“Truly,” says his friend, “ his greatest joy con- 
sisted in giving joy to these little ones. He took 
my little boy of three years on his walks, that his 
heart and mind might grow in God’s open world, 
He was the guardian and teacher of my children, 
and my teacher in the heavy task of their educa- 
tion. Faults that I had in vain tried to correct, he 
corrected in a short time.” 

Von Manuelslope was so fortunate as early to 
make acquaintance in New York with persons 
capable of appreciating his attainments and worth. 
He retained their friendship, respect and admira- 
tion. Their affection shed something like a ray 
of cheerfulness over his life. There wasa serious- 
ness amounting almost to sadness in his disposi- 
tion and ordinary demeanor. This his German 
friend traces to the ingratitude and selfishness of 
some from whom he had a right to expect better 
things, but we rather believe it came from a con- 
viction of duties to which no mortal strength was 
equal, and from the pressure of suffering which he 
could not relieve. 

He became a teacher of the German language 
in the city, and he singularly manifested his cha- 
racteristic virtues in following his profession. He 
was not merely an able and intelligent teacher, 
but he had the ardor in communicating that few 
men have inlearning. He did not allow his pupils 
for a moment to suppose that in acquiring a lan- 
guage they attained their end, but he made therm 
feel that it was merely 2 means—the tool with 
which they were to work—the opening of a new 
passage to thought—the enlarging of their mental 
horizon. He was profusely generous of his time, 
and made no count of hours while he could retain 
a pupil's interest. He took dulness or unfaithful- 
ness so much to heart that it made him for the 
time miserable, and where he met an earnestness 
corresponding to his own, it was not mere satisfac- 
tion, it was happiness tohim. When he needed 
pupils, he refused to retain incorrigibly lazy sub- 
jects, or to take money for the time he had wasted 
on them. The common motive for teaching, the 
money compensation, made no part of his calcula- 
tion. He had unbounded faith in Providence. He 
had no fear of poverty ; his only care was, as his 
countryman Richter nobly says, that “his spirit 
should not become impoverished with his circum- 
stances,” 

He wasa severe economist, (a man who could 
live on apples and molasses had few wants,) and a 
nervous sensibility, with perhaps some grains of 
transmitted pride, and a high estimate of the na- 
tuse of his labor, made him disdain to measure it 
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by a money scale. He may have carried his dis- 
interestedness to an unsound length; but would 
to Heaven that the sordid element could be strain- 
ed out of other men’s minds as it was from Von 
Mandelslope’s! It is obvious that his remunera- 
tion depended on the justice and accuracy of his 
He rated his services tou low and 
gave twice as much time as he asked pay for. 
When the pay came, (too often tardy and inade- 
quate,) his gains were devoted to some pressing 
charity; but not till his debts were exactly and 
punctiliously paid. He was not one of those slip- 
shod, easy-tempted, impulsive, open-handed peo- 
ple whose hearts answer to all claims but the 
claims of justice—who love the sunshine and 
warmth of melting charity, but hate the frigid, 
tedious reckoning of bills, who are the first found 
for all social generosity, the last when the reckon- 
ing is tobe paid. He had no fear in life so strong 
as that of incurring debts. 

Von Mandelslope loved the country of his adop- 
tion, and felt that he owed it a feudal or rather a 
filial service. He was eager to do for it humble 
and self-sacrificing work—work that had neither 
fee nor reward. 

There is a host of foreigners who come to the 
United States—emigrants, temporary residents, 
and travellers who have suffered from the oppres- 
sions of the old world, or been annoyed by its re- 
strictions. ‘These people are disqualified by many 
circumstances rightly to estimate our country. 
Some among them, in the boldness and ignorance 
of their expectations, look forward to the attain- 
ment of all their wishes, to the complete gratifi- 
cation of their vague and boundless desires. 
Others, political enthusiasts, imagine that in our 
experiment of self-government, we have gained 
everything, lost nothing ; such people expect, with 
the liberty of free-government the order of des- 
potism and other like incompatibilities. Ignorant 
of human nature and unobservant of the low rate 
of corporate virtue, they expect to find our demo- 
cratic government in practical harmony with its 
beautiful theories ; as if, by some miraculous re- 
newing of the mind, the uninformed masses could 
at once rise to the level of those high minds whose 
wisdom was uttered in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our national constitution. This is 
just as rational as to expect that the aspiring, half- 
taught, self-taught country fiddler should play 
with absolute perfection the divine compositions of 
Beethoven, or that a congregation of Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists or Unitarians should 
demonstrate in their lives the perfection of the 
Christian religion. 

The disappointment of most persons has its 
source in their own characters. Shallow them- 
selves they have no sounding line for the depths 
of human tlature. They are nearly as ignorant of 
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what they must surrender in leaving their old 
homes, as of what they are to acquire in their new 
ones. They have felt the charm of early associa- 
tions, of the haunts of their early loves, of the his- 
tory of their childhood written in golden letters on 
the old walls of their homes, impressed on the 
trees, streams and fields that surround it; they 
have felt it all, but know no more how to estimate 
its power than how to weigh the atmosphere and 
separate its different elements. They do not know 
the providential influence of habit in extracting 
suffering from evil, and giving a certain value to 
what is, in its nature, nugatory. They allow 
nothing for the adaptation of the strength to the 
long borne burden, for the callousness produced by 
the old harness. 
heavy loads by the collar is impatient of a light 
one on the back; the new harness galls. ‘They 
are totally unprepared for the new forms and com- 
binations of social] life ; this is a language they do 
not yet understand. 

To some of these causes we may trace the disap- 
pointments and disgusts really felt, and very frank- 
ly expressed, by our European visitors. English 
radicals come to our shores lovers to fanaticism of 
our free institutions, and return preferring a mo- 
narchical government, simply because they do not 
find here the material comforts belonging to a more 
advanced civilization, and do find certain incon- 
veniences and abatements of their personal conse- 
quence, resulting from that general diffusion of 
prosperity, that greatest happiness to the greatest 
number, which they had lauded at a distance. 

We have heard an English woman, renowned 
for her missionary labors in the East, contrast most 
unfavorably the manners of our self-respecting 
people with the salaams of the Orientals. She 
remarked, with mingled surprise and displeasure, 
that our servants did not touch their hats when 
they addressed their mistresses ; and said she never 
allowed her inferiors to sit in her presence, nor 
would she live in a country where such freedoms 
were permitted. This was a teacher of the re- 
ligion of Christ, one of whose cardinal laws is 
“ honor all men.” 

The Frenchman isa more flexible animal than 
the Anglo-Saxon, but his eye is forever fixed on 
his Jerusalem, and he flies to Paris as soon as he 
has made or mended his fortune here. The Italian 
exile is of a higher order—he is truer to us, but in 
his inmost heart he sighs for ‘ bella /talia.” Even 
the poor German peasant’s face is brightened with 
unwonted smiles when you speak to him of ‘ Father- 
land,” and you perceive that the memory of his 
burdens there, and his struggles for bare existence, 
is merged in his sweet recollections of home, of 
fete-days, and rural-dances, and all the joys of 
festive hours. 


§ This general false judgment and discontent 
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An animal accustomed to draw 
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make us rate highly the enlightened, manly appro- 
bation and generous love which Von Mandelslope 
felt and uniformly expressed for his adopted coun- 
try. He was not behind any of his people in fond 
memory of his father-land ; he did not love that 
less, that he loved this more. 

The greater diffusion of education here than in 
Europe—the fact that his fellow man was more 
trusted here than there—was reason enough for him 
to prefer his adopted country ; reason enough that 
it is the only land of ‘faith, hope and charity.’ 
Shortly before his death, when he was expressing 
fervidly his love for our country, a friend said to 
him, “ it is the land of your preference ;” “ of my 
convictions,” he replied emphatically. 

His warmest sympathies were with the humble 
—with “men of low estate.” He did not wish to 
level down to his own platform, but to raise his 
brethren of the human family up to his high level. 

The four or five last Summers of his life he pass- 
ed in a country town in New England, where he 
gave lessons in a smal! school of young ladies. In 
pursuance of his business, he walked three times 
a week ‘six miles to a neighboring village.’ Our 
rural people are proverbially too busy to be social 
or communicative, but he was known and wel- 
comed by all the women and children by the way- 
side, and long will the image of his benevolent 
face, his firm buoyant step, his streaming hair and 
his German knapsack remain in their memories, 
as he passed by, mingling his country’s songs with 
the hiil-breezes. 

He often spoke gratefully of being asked into 
the way-side houses, where milk and cakes were 
offered him. “I love your people,” he would say— 
“| have never seen people so educated—so good.” 
This feeling was not wrought out by conscience, 
it was the spontaneous gushing of a generous na- 
ture. He rejoiced to see the light travelling down 
to the depths of humanity. 

He enjoyed with enthusiasm the beauty of na- 
ture. He joined a party for several succes-ive 
years to the romantic water-falls and high places 
of Berkshire, and the young people of the com- 
pany will not soon forget how, after the day’s 
scrambling, he played on his violin for them to 
dance on the green-sward by moonlight. On these 
joyous occasions he looked like the good genius of 
an elder land diffusing its genial spirit through 
our colder atmosphere. 

Von Mandelslope had gone |ast Summer to the 
country, to resume his usual occupations there, 
when he was seized with a mortal disease. He 
became at once exceedingly dejected, not from fear 
of suffering, or death, but from the dread of incur- 
ring inevitable expenses that he had no means of 
discharging. He at once explained his sadness to 
a friend; he had but three dollars in the world. 


' This friend was the person who employed him to 
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teach her children, and the young ladies of her 
school. She at once hit upon an expedient, both 
just and wise, to relieve his mind. She assessed 
all his pupils for the over-work he had done for 
them, and raised a fund sufficient to relieve his 
anxieties. With some trouble she convinced him 
that this was due to him. 

From that moment he shook hands with the 
world. He endured for two months often acute 
pain, and always the dreadful accessories of severe 
illness. He bore all heroically, and when he saw 
in the faces of his friends an expression of painful 
sympathy he said, “ it is nothing—indeed I donot 
care for it-—I can bear much more and not suffer. 
I do not wish my sufferings were less if they were 
I should be less impressible to the kindness of my 
good friends. I would bear much more for this 
beautiful experience ;” alluding to the kindnesses 
he received, and for which he felt a boundless gra- 
titude, though they were no more than were his 
due. His friends felt themselves to be but the ser- 
vants of Providence in ministering to him, and 
that the ministry was their privilege and happiness. 
It was difficult to repress the gushing of his grate- 
ful heart. Once when he was exhausted by the most 
distressing hiccup, Mr. , Said to him, “ you 
must not talk, Von Mandelslope—nota word more.” 
“Yes, one word, my friend—hanks, thanks.” 
Not the smallest service from the humblest person 
went without some expression of feeling from him. 

Early in the season, and when chickens were 
hardly to be got, a poor laboring woman brought 
him a present of one, fer his broth. A jewelled 
snuff box, or a diamond ring from a crowned head, 
would not have given him half the pleasure that 
did this small offering from “ one of low estate.” 

What a contrast was his death-bed to that of 
the “spent upon my pleasures forty years ” men. 
He reaped the true harvest of his forty years of 
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life, in friendly faces, in voluntary, eager service, ° sleep. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF MRS. JAMES HARPER. ) 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
ees . 

THERE was a smile that meekly woke, Such charms as holiest love can lend ; ) 

A voice, whose gentle tone That friend is with the dead. 
The words of duty firmly spoke ; 

Thatsmile, that voice—are gone ! And tears are in the husband s eye 

Ordained from her to part, 

There was a hand that gave relief And heavy is the filial sigh 

Ere sorrow's tale was told, From one devoted heart. 
To waut, to ignorance and grief ; 

That liberal hand 1s cold. Look up! look up! the soul is there ; 

5 That blessed you with its love, 

There was a fond and faithful friend, 5 Look up' and be it all your care 

Who round the fireside shed ? To meet that soul above. ‘© 
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and above all in the deathless peace of an approv- 
ing conscience. 

He might have languished in some hot obscure 
attic of this city, forgotten by its busy world. His 
angel bore him to the hill country, laid him in an 
airy chamber, where the purest breath of Heaven 
fanned him, provided him assiduous nurses, and 
friends who were like kindred to him, where he 
had that blessing to the sick, vigilant neatness, and 
every morning a benediction froin freshly gathered 
flowers. 

As all his life he was independent of riches, so 
in his long sickness riches could have done nothing 
more for him. He was not left to new friends 
alone; faithful German friends came from New 
York and Albany to see him. One of them (he 
from whom we have quoted) sat up with him two 
successive nights, saying—< How can I do less? 
He has watched with my children for weeks.” 

The disease went steadily on, abating his strength 
—but not his heart one jot. His last daycame; a 
bright, still, lovely Sunday. ‘A beautiful day to 
go home,” he said, perceiving the close approach 
of death. 

In the morning he thanked his excellent physi- 
cian, kissed him, and bade him farewell. He ex- 
pressed faith in God, and an unwavering assu- 
rance that he should meet his friends in happiness, 
and enjoy with them the “larger movements of 
the unfettered mind.” 

‘* Why are you sad?” he said to a friend whose 
face expressed the-grief of looking at him for the 
last time, and asking her to sit close by him, he 
added, with a smile in which the light of another 
world dawned—“ it is well! it is well!” Re- 
peatedly through that day he smiled and murmur- 
ed thanks. Through his last night his best friends 
stood by him watching his waning life. When 
the morning came “ God had given his beloved 
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' THE PRAYER OF A THIRSTING HEART. 


—— 


\ BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 


Oa 


THov unto whom my cry ascends in anguish, 
Where couched among the flowers I pining lie; 
Behold how ’mid their odorous scents I languish— 


Pe 


Hear my pruyer! Hear! and answer, or I die! 


Within the land thou giv’st me to inherit, 
Where evermore the fragrant South wind blows, 
I dwell with heart of flame and thirsting spirit— 


a 


For here no well of cooling water flows, 


Where the sweet rills through earth’s deep veins are 
flowing, 
The lily at some hidden spring is nursed; 
On its frail stem the asphodel is blowing, 
While I, thy child, I perish here of thirst! 
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Basy! with thy staring eyes, 
And shapeless nose ; 
Arm and leg of puny size, 
And little jerking toes! 
Toothless gum, 
Chin so rum, 
Puling, druling, crying, sighing, 
Winking, blinking, slobbering, blobbering, 
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( All the time whimpering, 

Now and then Mnpering, 

( Poor little soul, 

A speck, a mote, 

Set afloat 

( In life’s great bow}, 
Thy way <o fumble 

( Through the rough-and-tumble 

Of our upside down humanity, 

I pity thee. 

By-and-by 
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’Twixt smile and sigh 
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BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 





‘*Give me a blessing. Thou hast given me a south land ; give me also springs of water.”—Junegs, i. 15. 


Thou, who when pale affiiction’s sons and daughters 
Came to Bethesda’s healing fount to lave ; 
Saw where they watched beside the silent waters, 
And sent an angel dowr to touch the wave— ¥ 


Thou, who when wandering [srael, parched and 
dying, 
Unto the prophet cried in sore distress, 
Heard, and in mercy to their plaint replying, 
Bade the flood gush amid the wilderness— 


Hear me! To Thee my sou! in suppliance turneth, 
Like the jorn pilgrim on the sands accursed ; 
For life’s sweet waters, God! my spirit yearneth— 

Give me to drink! I perish here of thirst! 





IMPROMPTU ADDRESS 


TO MY LITTLE GOD=DAUGHTER; L. C. 


4a 


Thou wilt “ grow up ;” 
Thy spirit’s cup 
Be filied with wine 
That will flash and shine, 
Though shadows flit o’er the trembling brim, 


pameeet er 


And pain and pleasure 
Divide the measure 
Of thy spirit’s hymn! 
Fearing, hoping, striving, coping, 
Seeking, wishing, delving, fishing, 
Hoping ever, 
Contented never, 
By the finite bounded 
Teaching thee lies, 
By th’ infinite surrounded 
Prompting to rise, 
Incited, repressed, environed by danger, 
What a time thou wilt have, thou poor little stranger! 
Well, well, never mind it ! Jie still in my lap, 
Make the most of the present, and finish thy pap! 
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In a richly furnished chamber a young woman 
with a pale, serious face, reclined upon a bed. 
Even without the fulness and flush of health, beau- 
ty was stamped upon every feature. Her forehead 
was broad and white ; her eyes dark and brilliant ; 
her lips most delicately formed, yet over the whole 
a proud spirit had written characters that all could 
read, even though it was plain to be seen that she 
had suffered, from some cause, deep humiliation of 
spirit. 

It was night, and she was alone ; but her eyes 
were frequently turned toward the door with a 
look of interest, and she seemed all the time list- 
ening as if for the approach of some one who was 
expected. At last a woman, past the middle age, 
entered; as she did so the invalid rose up with a 
look of inquiry. 

“Has it been done?” 
voice. 

“Every thing is ready. Will you not see him?” 

“No! no!” replied the young woman, raising 
both her hands as if to hide some disagreeable ob- 
ject from her sight, and turning her head aside. 

** He is sleeping so sweetly, and looks as inno- 
cent as an angel,” said the woman; “you may 
never see his face again.” 

“Pray Heaven I never may! No—no—no—I 
cannot ; I will not see him! Let all be done as I 
have directed,” and the speaker sank back upon 
the bed, and buried her face in the pillow. 

The woman withdrew, and she was again left 
alone. Foran hour the invalid lay almost as mo- 
tionless as if life were extinguished. The woman 
with whom she had held the brief conference we 
have just recorded came back again after the lapse 
of ten minutes, but her entrance was not appa- 
rently noticed. Years of misery were crowded 
into that one hour thus spent in self-communion ; 
and years elapsed before its deeply cut record 
was effaced. Effaced? It was only covered over 
for a time by other mementos, but never effaced. 

It was a dark, cold night in December; since the 
day closed in, snow had begun to fall and was now 
filling the ais, and whirling about in the mourning 
gusts that swept along the streets and eddied 
among the houses, scattering its white favors 
broadly over the earth, creeping quietly into nooks 
and corners, now lightly falling upon the window 
panes, and now rushing fiercely against them with 
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a heavy rustling sound, that fell off quickly into a 
low, retreating sigh. It was a night to make those 
who gathered around the warm fireside fee! thank- 
ful for the good gifts they enjoyed. 

In a narrow court, far away from any of the 
neighborhoods where wealth built up her splendid 
mansions stood a low frame dwelling, in which lived 
a poor widow named Oliver. She had three young 
children, and her only means of subsistence were 
in her ability to work with her hands. 

The widow Oliver had finished her day’s work, 
or rather all the work she happened to have in the 
house ; and after putting her little ones to bed, sat 
down by the light of a single tallow candle to sew 
for herself. This, in her estimation, was more like 
recreation than work. Her work was what she 
daily performed as a means of obtaining money 
with which to buy food and clothing for herself 
and her little ones. All the time she could gain 
from this necessary toil, to make and mend her 
own and her children’s clothes, seemed to be like 
a holiday, and was enjoyed quite as well and even 
better than some persons enjoy their hours of 
recreation. 

The widow Oliver, though poor and with small 
means, had a woman’s heart. She loved her 
children and worked for them with as much ear- 
nestness and far more real pleasure than a mer- 
chant works for the wealth he seeks to accumu- 
late. While her affection prompted her to do all 
in her power to supply their wants, it also prompt- 
ed her to teach them to be contented with what 
they had and to love one another. 

She had finished her day’s work, as we have 
said, and had drawn her chair close to the small 
light emitted by a poor candle, in order to sew for 
herself, as she called it. This sewing for herself 
was making some coarse aprons for her children, to 
cover and protect their clothes. She had not no- 
ticed until now that it was storming. The day had 
been cloudy, but snow had not begun to descend 
until after night-fall. A rustling against the win- 
dows first gave her notice of the change that had 
occurred without. A slight shiver passed through 
her frame, more from the idea of coldness than 
from any real change in her bodily sensation, and 
she moved her little work-table closer to the fire 
of wood that was burning cheerfully upon the 
hearth. 
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Thus alone the widow sat and plied her busy 
needle, no sound falling upon her ears except the 
murmur of the blazing fire, the clicking of her 
thimble, and the occasional rushing of the storm 
against the windows, or its deep hollow moaning, 
as it swept around her humble dwelling. She 
had been sewing for nearly an hour, when she 
stopped suddenly and listened; she laid down her 
work, and taking the candle in her hand went up 
stairs into the room over the one where she had 
been sitting and where her children lay asleep. 
Two were in a bed upon the floor, and the third, 
who was little more than a babe, lay in the middle 
of her own bed. She held the light close to the 
face of this one and saw that he was not only 
sound asleep but had not moved since she laid 
him there. She then looked at the other children 
fora moment or two. After this she went down 
stairs and resumed her work. She had not taken 
many stitches before she paused again, and this 
time with something like a start. The low ery of 
a child had fallen upon her ear with a distinctness 
not to be mistaken. Again she ascended to the 
chember, but all remained as she had left it but a 
minute before. The children were fast asleep, and 
evinced no sign of restlessness. Mrs. Oliver stood 
and listened in the chamber for some time, but all 
remained quiet. She then went below and sat 
down beside her work-table to resume her sewing, 
but ere she had taken her work in hand the cry of 
a child was again heard, but from whence the 
sound came she could not tell. It seemed near to 
her, and yet not in the room, nor in the chamber 
above ; nor was the voice like that of one of her 
own children. Breathiessly she listened, with lips 
apart and every sense alive. In a few moments 
the cry was repeated, louder and more prolonged. 
She arose to her feet, listened again, and then 
sprang to the door, unfastened and opened it. As 
she did so, the cold air, thick with large flakes of 
snow, fushed in upon her, and for a moment took 
away her breath and blinded her eyes. As soon 
as she was able to see, slie perceived that a basket 
had been placed by some one upon her door-step; 
at the same instant the cry that had before fallen 
upon her ear rose from the basket, and explained 
the mystery. The truth flashed over her mind— 
some heartless mother had abandoned her new- 
born babe! 

‘* Bless me! ” exclaimed the widow, seizing the 
basket eagerly and lifting it within the room, at 
the same time that she closed the door and locked 
it. Enveloped in many folds of a fine soft blanket 
and entirely protected from the cold and snow, 
she found a male infant, apparently not more than 
a week old. Several changes of clothes were in 
the basket, and a paper containing a small sum of 
money. But there was no message from the cruel 
mother to her towhom she had consigned her 








babe—not even the simple request that the help- 
less one should at least receive kindness for its 
own sake. Fully and entirely had it been aban- 
doned, seemingly without a thought for its wel- 
fare. 

In the morning, it soon became known that an 
infant had been left, on the previous night, at the 
door of the widow Oliver, and the neighbors came 
in one after another to see the babe and to talk 
over the strange incident. 

“ What are you going to do with it!” was the 
universal question, and 

‘* Keep it,” was the unvarying reply. 

‘* Indeed, then, and I would do no such thing,” 
said one ; ‘‘ you have enough to do to take care of 
what you have.” 

“ T wouldn’t take the bread out of my children’s 
mouths to put it into the mouth of a stranger's,” 
said another. 

‘Send it to the alms house,” advised a third. 

But Mrs. Oliver had but one reply for all these 
suggestions. It was the reply of a true woman— 

** God has sent this infant to my door—shall I 
refuse to take it and nurse it for Him? No— 
henceforth it shall be as one of my own children. 
I will know no difference.” 

As she said so she acted. From that hour, the 
little Henry, as she called him, was to be as her 
own child, and it was not long before her love for 
him was as tender and deep as for her own chil- 
dren. With the care of an infant on her hands, 
Mrs. Oliver could not earn as much by sewing as 
formerly, but the deficiency arising from this cause 
was made up to her in another way. With the 
money she received with the babe she bought a 
cow, which gave her enough milk fer the children, 
besides several quarts to sell every day. She had 
lived in the country and understood all about the 
management of cows, and had long desired to 
have one. Milking and attending to the cow 
afforded her healthy exercise after sitting for hours 

*at her work, and was no loss of time ; for the money 
she received for the milk she sold was very nearly 
double what she could have earned with her nee- 
dle in the time it took her to milk, feed and see 
after the animal she had bought. Thus, Heaven, 
that had sent her the babe, provided the means in 
her hands for its sustenance, without increasing 
perceptibly her burdens. 

From the hour when she received her little Henry 
no word or token had ever come from those who had 
left him to perish, it might have been, in the cold 
at her door. Asto who his mother was, or to what 
family he stood related, she remained in entire 
ignorance. 

Year after year passed away, and the babe grew 
from infancy to childhood and youth. He proved 
to be a brighter boy than any of Mrs. Oliver's own 
children, and had a prouder spirit. But he had 
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generous qualities of mind, with independence, a 
love of truth and firmness and decision of character. 
His most serious defect was, a high temper ; but 
all his good qualities were encouraged and all that 
showed itself as evil gently, yet firmly restrained 
and kept as quiescent as possible. 

As soon as Henry was old enough to learn, Mrs. 
Oliver taught him to read, as she had done her 
own children, and then sent him to one of the 
common schools. Here he inade in the course of 
afew years rapid advancement. At the age of 
fourteen, a gentleman of eminence in the profes- 
sion of law, named Hallam, under whose notice 
the lad had several! times fallen, and who saw that 
he possessed more than ordinary abilities, offered 
to pay for his instruction in the higher branches of 
education in one of the literary institutions in the 
city, for three years, if Mrs. Oliver thought she 
could bear the expense of his maintenance as well 
as furnish him with suitable clothing. Her oldest 

child, a boy, had been apprenticed two years pre- 
viously, and she had begun to talk about putting 
Henry out to learn a trade also. 

“For the sake of such advantages,” 
“T will do any thing in my power.” 

As proposed, Henry was entered at one of the best 
institutions and completed a course of studies, in 
three years, of greater extent than is usually ac- 
complished in four years by students of good capa- 
city. So much was the individual who had gene- 
rously offered him these invaluable facilities grati- 
fied with the result, that he took him into his 
office, and from that time bore all his expenses, 
until he was of age and ready to be admitted at 
the bar. 

During the four years that Henry remained in 
the office of his generous and disinterested benefac- 
tor, he devoted himself not only to the study of the 
profession for which he was destined, but to gene- 
ral literature and science ; furnishing his mind at 
every point, and laying the foundation upon which 
he was to build in the future a safe structure of 
eminence and usefulness. As he approached the 
age of manhood, Mr. Hallam, who had become 
strongly attached to his protegé, took him into 
society, and introduced him to the acquaintance of 
men of standing, intelligence and superior attain- 
ments. At first his modest worth was not seen, 
but soon, like stars from an evening sky, first one 
ray of light and then another shone forth, until the 
brillianey of his acquirements and the profound- 
ness of his intellect were acknowledged and appre- 
ciated. 

But no change in his external condition, or of 
the point from which he looked upon the world, 
affected in the smallest degree the love and grati- 
tude he bore to her whom he called by the holy name 

of “ mother.” Mr. Hallam, who was wealthy, sup- 
plied him with a certain amount of money to meet 
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his expenses. It was necessary that he should 
dress as those did into whose society his benefactor 
had introduced him ; but in doing this he exercis- 
ed the closest economy and made it a point to 
preserve his clothes with the utmost care. Beyond 
this, he never spent a dollar; all that remained 
was given to Mrs. Oliver, with whom he continued 
to reside ; this was never less than six or seven 
dollars every week, which, with what she stil! con- 
tinued to earn, enabled the widow to live much 
more comfortably than had formerly been the 
case. 

At length, Henry Oliver became of age and was 
admitted to the bar. 

“What are your views and intentions now, 
Henry ?” asked Mr. Hallam, as they walked to- 
gether from the court room. 

“T expect to follow the profession for which I 
have been educated,” replied the young man. 

‘In this city?” 

“ Oh yes! I have no wish to remove from here.” 

“ Practice comes slowly to a young man,” re- 
marked Mr. Hallam. They were just then at the 
door of his office, and entered before Henry made 
any reply. Asthey sat down, Mr. Hallam repeat- 
ed— 

«“ As I said, Henry, practice comes slowly to a 
young man, more particularly in the law.” 

“T am aware of that,” was replied, with some 
seriousness of voice and expression of counte- 
nance. “ But I must wait my time. I suppose I 
shall get something to do; at least enough to meet 
my expenses.” 

“Yes, if you hunt up magistrate’s 
your share of pettifogging, and take good care to 
make the most out of a cause when you do get 


cases, do 


% 


one. 

“‘ None of which I can or will do, 
young man, promptly. 

“Then I am not so sure that you will at once 
be able to meet your expenses, unless they be very 
light,” said Mr. Hallam. 

“T will see that they are not heavy,’ 
quiet reply, ‘“‘ while I await patiently the sure re- 
ward of ‘ time—faith—energy.’ ” 

“ And that reward will come, Henry, sooner or 
later.” 

“ T know it® I will wait.” 

Mr. Hallam cast his eyes to the floor thought- 
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fully, and sat for some minutes; then looking up, 


he said, 

“ Henry, would you be willing to take a share 
in my business?,Or do you prefer to start alone 
and build up a reputation for yourself?” 

«To be associated with you in business,” the 
young man said, with evident emotion, ‘ would 
be the greatest benefit I could now receive, and 
would overstep all my present ambition. But I 
never hoped for anything like this.” 
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“Tf you are disposed to share the labor of my 
heavy practice,’ returned Mr. Hallam, “I will at 
once take you into the business. I must have an 
associate, and you will suit me best. Turn it 
over in your mind, and if you think such an ar- 
rangement desirable and advantageous, it can be 
at once entered into. I will, in the beginning, 
give you the proceeds of one-fifth of my practice, 
which will yield you very near two thousand dol- 
lars per annum ; this to continue for three years. 
After that the partnership can be dissolved or 
formed upon a new basis, as may be agreeable to 
both.” 

It was some time before Henry could compose 
his mind sufficiently to reply. The generous offer, 
so unexpected, completely overpowered him. 

“T accept the offer with gladness,” he said. 
“ And more for the sake of another than for the 
high advantages that it presents tome. Deserted 
by her who gave me birth, and left, as I have been 
told, in the street on a stormy night, she whom I 
now call my mother took me in and loved me and 
cared for me as for her own children, sharing with 
me the food she earned for them, and working 
harder that they might feel no privations. What 
do I not owe toher? I would repay the debt with 
my life, if I could. My mother—for such I ac- 
knowledge her in my heart to be, as well as call 
her so with my lips—still has to work with her 
hands, old as she is, although every dollar with 
which your generous bounty has supplied me, be- 
yond what was necessary to furnish me with suit- 
able clothing, has gone into her hands. Now— 
thanks to your noble offer !—I can place her above 
labor and above want, and ina position such as 
she deserves. For her sake, my dear sir, do I 
thank you!” 

Henry grasped the hand of Mr. Hallam, as he 
ceased speaking, while tears that he could not re- 
press gushed from his eyes. 

“Thrice worthy of all my best affections, which 
you have long had, do I feel you now to be, my 
dear boy!” said Mr. Hallam, returning with 
ardor the pressure of Henry’s hand. “ Your noble 
wishes shall at once be gratified.” 

Turning to his desk, Mr. Hallam, in the gene- 
rous enthusiasm of the moment, drew a check for 
a thousand dollars, and handing it to the young 
man, said, as he did so, - 

“Take that; it is the first fruits of your new 
business; place your mother in just the position 
your heart desires her to be in.” 

Henry wrung the hand of Mr. Hallam, and 
then passed quickly from the office. He could not 
trust himself to utter the deep gratitude he felt. 

A neat but not large house was immediately 
rented and furnished with a degree of taste, com- 
fort and elegance far beyond what the limited 
means of Mrs. Oliver had ever enabled her to en- 
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joy. Into this house Henry took his mother, after 
all was ready, and gave her the first happy intelli- 
gence of the change that had taken place, by say- 
ing— 

“ This, dear mother, is all your own. No more 
care and labor, but rest, and peace, and comfort 
for your declining years. It is some smal] return 
for all I owe you; but small as it is, I bring it to 
you with a glad heart.” 

Sacred to filial and maternal love were the tears 
that mingled freely when all was explained and 
understood. It was some time, however, before 
Mrs. Oliver could really believe that what she saw 
and heard was not in a dream. 

Associated with Mr. Hallam, Henry soon had 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself in a case 
of great importance, by an argument before the 
court that at once gave him a reputation for acute- 
ness of mind, strong good sense and powerful elo- 
quence. Not many years elapsed before he was 
considered one of the ablest lawyers at the bar. 
His income from two thousand dollars a year 
soon increased to double that amount. He did 
not forget, in his prosperity, the children of Mrs. 
Oliver, with whom he had grown up, but feeling 
toward them as a brother, he acted as he felt and 
aided them materially in their efforts to improve 
their condition. 

Five years from the time when Henry Oliver com- 
menced the practice of law, in association with 
Mr. Hallam, he was run by one of the political 
parties for Congress, and elected by a large ma- 
jority. Inthe Hall of Representatives he distin- 
guished himself in many important debates, and 
his name became known throughout the country- 
for many years he continued to be elected to Con- 
gress, and to be held in high estimation as a man 
of great intellectual power and unflinching integ- 
rity. No man had a fairer reputation—no man 
was held in greater esteem by his personal friends, 
or by the people, who cnly knew his worth by the 
quality of his acts. 

Thus had he earned for himself a distinguished 
name; all men were proud to take him by the 
hand, and all circles felt honored by his presence, 
even though the facts of his early life and doubtful 
parentage were well known. 

Mr. Hallam, with whom Henry was still asso- 
ciated in business, was sitting in his office one day, 
about ten years from the time when young Oliver 
had stepped upon the world’s broad stage as a man, 
when the widow of a very eminent professional 
man who had died some years before came in 
and begged to have a few words of conversation 
with him, provided the interview would be con- 
sidered strictly confidential Mr. Hallam had 
known the lady for years. She was connected 
with some of the best families in the state, and had, 
in her younger days, been a brilliant Woman of 
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fashion. He assured her that any thing she might 
wish to say to him would be held perfectly sacred. 
She seemed a good deal disturbed, and sat for 
some time evidently at a loss how to begin the 
communication she wished to make. At length 
she said— 

“You are, of course, intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Oliver.” 

“Tam,” replied Mr. Hallam; “ I raised him, I 
might almost say, from a boy; I know him tho- 
roughly.” 

“He has made himself a brilliant reputation,” 
remarked the lady. 

“ He has fairly and honestly made it. 
public know not half his worth.” 

“ Do you know his family?” asked the lady. 

“ No, nor does he know them himself. He was 
abandoned by his mother when an infant.” 

“So I have heard. But has he no suspicion 
who are his relations ?” 

“ None in the least.” 

“Let them occupy what social position they 
may, he will do them no discredit,” said the lady. 

“ Discredit!” ejaculated Mr. Hallam. “ No, 
ma’am! But he would do them honor. I care 
not who his relatives are or how high they stand, 
Henry Oliver is worthy to take his place beside 
them.” 

“They might claim him now, withont a blush 
of shame,” continued the lady, looking intently 
in the face of Mr. Hallam. 

“ So far as Henry is concerned, they might,” he 
returned, feeling considerably annoyed by the 
lady’s manner and words, and not really under- 
standing the drift of her strange questions. 

“Mr. Hallam,” resumed the visitor, after a 
pause, her voice slightly trembling, “I will now 
communicate a secret that has been locked in my 
bosom for thirty years. Henry Oliver is my son!” 

“ Your son!” exclaimed Mr. Hallam, starting 
to his feet. “ Impossible?” 

“It is as I say, Mr. Hallam. For years my 
eyes have been upon him,and I have marked with 
a mother’s pride—mingled, it is true, with other 
emotions of a far less pleasing character—his 
steady advancement to positions of honor. The 
time has at last come, it seems to me, when I may 
claim him without disgrace. It is no dishonor to 
be the mother of such a son, even if he were not 
born in wedlock ! ” 

Mr. Hallam was confounded. He made no re- 
ply, for no words that he dared utter could at all 
express his feelings. While he stood silently look- 
ing into the face of his visitor, she said— 

“ Now that you know my secret, which for the 
present, at least, must remain such, I wish you to 
obtain for me an interview with my son.” 

Mr. Hallam bowed. 

* Can I have it to-day?” 
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“T presume so.” 

“ May I ask you to bring Henry to my house 
this afternoon ?”’ 

“T will tell him that you desire to see him at 
any hour you may name,” replied Mr. Hallam 

“ Say five o’clock.” 

Mr. Hallam again bowed. 

His visitor lingered for a while, making many 
remarks on the subject, all going to show that the 
pride she felt in her son’s reputation was the only 
incentive she had in claiming him; and that this 
feeling entirely obliterated all shame and all com- 
punction at having abandoned him while an in- 
fant. 

At five o’clock Henry Oliver called at the house 
of the lady who had desired an interview, in order, 
as he supposed, to consult him on some profes- 
sional business. He found her sitting in one of 
her parlors. She received him in a formal and 
somewhat embarrassed manner. After both had 
sat silent for some short space of time, the lady 
said, without any preliminary remark, and ina 
low, rather agitated voice, 

“ Henry, I am your mother!” 

The young man sprang to his feet as suddenly 
as if a pistol had been fired close to hisear; gave 
the woman a look of profound astonishment, and 
then replied in a firm tone— 

‘No, madam! you are not my mother.” 

“ But I tell you J am!” returned the woman, 
rising also to her feet. ‘“ You are my son, and my 
only son! ”’ ' 

«« I deny the relationship!” exclaimed the young 
man, indignantly. ‘I was avandoned in infancy, 
I know, by some unfeeling monster ; but God gave 
me a mother to love me, and she is my mother 
still—my true and only mother.” 

As if stricken down by a heavy blow, the wo- 
man sank upon the sofa from which she had arisen, 
and Henry Oliver turned away and rushed from 
the house. 

Nothing of all this was breathed by the young 
man to any living soul. He locked it up in his 
bosom, even from Mr. Hallam. But that gentle- 
man saw enough of the effect of the interview upon 
both him and the individual who had claimed to 
be his mother, when it was too late, to satisfy him 
of its true nature. He could not but honor the 
young man for his noble indignation, at the same 
time that he grieved for the pang such an an- 
nouncement as had been made to him must have 
caused. 

Shortly after this, Henry Oliver was united in 
marriage to the daughter of a well known senator 
of the United States, and thereby became connect- 
ed with one of the oldest and most distinguished 
families in the country. This union, however, 
did not take place before Henry had fully commu- 
nicated to both the lady and her parents all the 
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facts regarding his early and: subsequent history, 
with the single exception of the discovery, he had 
made of his real parent. That wasa secret lock- 
ed in his bosom; and one of which he never per- 


“mitted himself to think, when he could force the 


subject from his mind. 

Toward Mrs. Oliver, his “true and only 
mother,” as he had expressed it, he manifested to 
the last the warmest affection. For her husband’s 
sake, his young wife paid Mrs. Oliver the kindest 
attentions from the first. It was not long, how- 
ever, before she loved her for the affectionate gen- 
tleness, purity and excellence of her character, and 
when, ina good old age, she passed away from 
them, she mingled her tears with those of her hus- 
band that watered the grave where she was laid 
at rest. 

A few years after this event,as Mr Hallam and 
Henry Oliver sat one day conversing in their office, 
a woman, having the appearance of a domestic, 
came in and asked for the latter. On being told 
which was the person she sought, she said— 

« Mrs. is very ill—and not expected to live. 
She wishes to see you before she dies.” 

“Tell her that I cannot ” Henry was 
speaking from a first impulse, forgetful where be 
was, and of everything but the instinctive repug- 








nance he felt to an interview with the person ° 


named. Buta look and a gesture from Mr. Hal- 
Jam caused him to check his utterance of the words 
that were upon his lips. 

“A word with you, Henry,” said the latter, 
rising, and both retired into an adjoining room, 
after the messenger had been desired to wait fora 
few minutes. 

As soon as they were alone, Mr. Hallam said— 

“ Henry, I know your secret—it is your mother 
who 1 

“ No sir, she is not my mother!” Oliver indig- 
nantly replied. “My motheris in heaven!” As 
he said this, he began to pace the floor in an agi- 
tated manner. 

“ She is the author of your being, Henry, as you 
are aware i 

‘© So she says; but she abandoned me, and God 
gave me a true mother. Her and her only have I 
known and I will acknowledge no other. Does 
this woman deserve the sacred name of mother ? 
No--my heart will not acknowledge the relation- 
ship, and my lips shall never give the lie to my 
heart. I cannot see her, Mr. Hallam! She is 
nothing to me.” 
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‘‘ Humanity has some claims, Henry,” returned 
Mr. Hallam, in a serious voice. “ Since the day 
when Mrs. claimed you a 

“Mr. Hallam! What do you know of all 
this?” said Oliver, much excited. 

“ T knew all at the time,” was calmly replied. “But, 
as I was saying, since the day when Mrs. 
claimed you as her son, I have observed her closely. 
From that time she has been changed—greatly 
changed. The fire of her eyes has grown dim, 
her voice has lost its fine expression, her step, so 
elastic even in old age, has become slow and de- 
liberate. Your refusal to acknowledge yourself 
her son seems to have broken her spirits and de- 
stroyed the vital principle of her existence. Nei- 
ther you nor I can tell how much she has suffered, 
Henry ; or how deeply she has repented. God 
forgives, and you must do the same. In life’s bit- 
terest extremity she sends for you—you her son. 
Do not refuse to see her; but go in the name of 
humanity.” 

“ Let me think a moment,” replied Oliver, with 
a bewildered look, and a husky voice. As he said 
this, he sank into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. For more than a minute he sat 
almost motionless, when a gush of tears evinced 
the conquest of his better feelings 

“ Tell her,” he said, looking up, “ that I will be 
there.” 

Mr. Hallam withdrew and informed the messen- 
ger that Mr. Oliver would attend to the request 
she had brought. 

Half an hour afterward, Henry Oliver entered 
the chamber of Mrs. His face was pale, 
and the whole expression of his countenance 
subdued. 

The dying woman raised herself up as he drew 
near to her bedside, looking him eagerly in the 
face. Butshe did not speak until she had motioned 
ajl her attendants from the room. Then with a 
voice low, tremulous, and tender even to sadness, 
she murmured— 

‘*¢ My son—-my son!” and fell forward. Oliver 
received her in his arms, uttering in as low and 
sad a tone— 

“ My mother!” 

The whole frame of the dying woman quivered, 
she attempted to throw back her head, evidently 
that she might look into his face, but in the effort 
every muscle of her body became relaxed—in the 
next moment she lay dead in the arms of her 
son. 
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THE PICTURE FRAME, 


A TRADITIONARY SKETCH.* 





BY MRS. E. 





F. ELLETT. 


“ Much better 


She never had known pomp; though it be temporal, 
Yet if that quarrel, Fortune, do divorce 

It from the bearer, ’tis a sufferance panging 

As soul and body's severing.” — King Henry VIII. 


“Da chi mi fido guarda mi Dio— 
Da chi non mi fido guardar io.””—Jnscription in the Piombi. 





I weLt remember an evening in , at the 
house of Baron Wahlen, who had invited a num- 
ber of his friends to look at a picture he had 
bought a short time before at an auction. In his 
opinion it was the work of some great master. 

« But how came the work of a celebrated mas- 
ter to be sold at auction ?” asked one of the guests, 
incredulously. ‘Such originals are generally 
sought after; and then the price so moderate. 
You would be uncommonly fortunate in such a 
case, dear baron.” 

« Let us see it before we judge,” cried Anselmo, 
another of the company, and himself a painter of 
no small celebrity. 

It was not long before the picture was brought 
in by two of the servants and placed in the most 
favorable light. 

All eyes were instantly fastened on it, and va- 
rious were the exclamations of astonishment and 
admiration. Only the baron and the painter were 
silent. It was the portrait of a young woman, 
magnificently dressed. ‘The velvet folds of her 
robe, and the jewels that gleamed in her hair and 
upon her snowy arms, were painted with such rare 
skill that one could scarcely believe them not real ; 
but the chief triumph of the artist was in the face 
and breathing form. The rich masses of brown 
hair fell like silken waves over a superb neck; the 
forehead was high and expressive of intellect ; the 
eyes were large, of that dark, rich gray that 
seems to change with every shade of emotion or 
thought, and had a certain languor united with 
their brillianey that made them almost melancho- 
ly. The complexion was exquisitely fair, but pale ; 
the mouth finely chiselled and small, while the full 


* I find the substance of this sketch in a German collec- 
tion of traditions. See also the Lives of the Queens of 
England. 
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red lips, slightly parted with a smile, gave an ex- 
pression of tenderness and feeling almost impas- 
sioned to the countenance, which redeemed the 
somewhat severe contour of the noble brow. The 
air and carriage of the head were full of indescri- 
bable majesty and dignity. About the whole face 
there was something touching to the sympathies, 
at the same that its beauty and grace and the soul 
that shone in those features enchanted the specta- 
tor. One felt instinctively that she whose image 
was before him had suffered, or was destined to 
suffer. The calmness of those glorious eyes, the 
voluptuous sweetness of that lovely mouth, the 
appealing, almost imploring expression, all showed 
that, youthful as she was, she had yet drunk deep- 
ly of the cup offered to humanity. Perhaps it was 
this intuitive perception, even more than the rare 
and radiant beauty of the countenance, that fetter- 
ed the beholder as by a spell and filled him while 
he gazed upon it with a feeling too intense for un- 
mingled pleasure. 

The baron first broke silence. “Has there ever 
jived in the world a wonder like this?” be ex- 
claimed, after drawing a deep breath. 

* The picture,” said Anselmo, “is undoubtedly 
the work of a German master, and as much as 
three hundred years old; yet it has few or none of 
the defects of that school. 
masterpiece of Holbein.” 

“ But how came it here?” asked the Baroness 
Blandine, Wahlen’s sister. 

“ Holbein’s paintings,” observed one of the 
guests, ‘“‘are the ornament of the galleries of con- 
noisseurs ; yet this has been sent nameless to an 
auction.” 

“That fate sometimes befals pictures of the 
highest merit,” said, Anselmo, carelessly. 

The baron made no reply; but sought a place 
in the room for his new purchase. 


I should say it was a 
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“ This is the best place, brother,” said Blandine ; 
“but indeed I do not like to see so beautiful a 
work in such an ugly old-fashioned frame.” 

, The baron seemed to entertain too much rever- 
“ance for the picture even to separate it from its 
old frame; but most of the company took part 
with the lady ; and the painter decided the ques- 

tion by observing that so fine a picture deserved a 
suitable frame, and that he knew the baron had a 
splendid one empty. 

By order of the young baroness, therefore, the 
new frame was brought, and by acclamation pro- 
nounced to suit the picture exactly. Alselmo un- 
dertook to remove the picture from the old one. 
As he did so, he perceived a narrow drawer in the 
inside of the frame, which with some difficulty was 


opened. 
All the company were curious to know what 
had been conceajg@ in this drawer, nor was their 


wonder satisfied, when the baron drew from it 
several yellow sheets covered with manuscript. 
' The manuscript was much faded and defaced, 
and in some places totally illegible. Yet it was 
not difficult to arrange the sheets in order ; and, 
at the earnest entreaty of the guests, who seated 
themselves around the table, Wahlen read to them 
a part of the contents. The beginning he was ob- 
liged to omit by reason that the greater portion of 
the writing was entirely obliterated. One of the 
fragments ran thus: — 

«* At last I am in possession of the treasure for 
which I have for years so passionately longed. It 
is no lifeless image for me and mine! It shall 
have the most honorable place in my house, and [ 
will utter to the picture, day after day, what I ne- 
ver dared express, by word or look, to the living 
original. {tshall descend as an inheritance to my 
son, and he shall swear to me never to have it 
touched by another pencil. His heir shall claim 
it as the most sacred property of the P——s, to be 
kept as long as the race and name exist. It shal! 
receive their records also; for each possessor shall 
write down the feelings to which his own sight of 
the portrait has given rise, and the events of his 
life through which it has accompanied him, as the 
faithful sharer of his fortunes.” 

Another passage was as follows :— 

« ] was once so highly favored of fortune, of no- 
ble rank, descended of ancient lineage, honored 
by my sovereign—yet now, what avail me all 
these distinctions? What fearful events have 
shaken my sandsof life! Yet this—this solace in 
misfortune—remains to me ! ” 

A large portion of the manuscript had been oc- 
cupied with an account of the writer’s family and 
the deeds and glory of his ancestors. Butso much 
of it was defaced that it could not be read; and 
only by a word here and there could it be gathered 
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that he belonged to the proudest of England’s 
aristocracy, and was of a family in preferment at 
the court of Henry the Eighth. The account of 
the writer’s youth was also nearly obliterated ; 
but it appeared that he had been for years page 
to the English monarch and stood high in his 
favor. At the royal command he had wedded a 
rich heiress, who had died soon after the marriage. 
He was the favorite attendant of the king, and 
particularly assisted his taste in the selection of 
paintings, in which it was Henry’s fancy for a 
while to be an enthusiast. 

“One day,” so ran the narrative, “ the king 
sent for me to accompany him to Holbein’s room. 
The painter was engaged on the portrait of a lady 
who was then sitting to him. She saluted us as 
we entered, and smiled when she saw the king. 
Never had I[ seen so beautiful, so noble a counte- 
nance. I stood as if fascinated, forgetting to re- 
turn her salutation while I met the glance of those 
dark, speaking eyes, that penetrated my inmost 
soul. Happily, my embarrassment was unper- 
ecived by his majesty, who was earnestly compar- 
ing the picture with the lovely original. But I 
knew by the rich color that came into her cheek 
that she saw my feelings. Holbein listened with 
symptoms of impatience to the king’s criticism on 
his work. After a few minutes, I observed him 
endeavoring to wipe out a spct of red that had 
fallen from his careless pencil on the neck of the 
portrait. 

“His majesty saw what he was doing, and so 
did the lady; and the same train ot thought 
seemed suggested in the mind of both, for a dark 
flush rose to Henry’s brow, and I thought the fair 
girl’s cheek grew deadly pale. 

“« That will do for to-day, Master Holbein,” said 
his majesty ; and, probably in allusion to his care- 
lessness, added, “ You are something rough, my 
good fellow, but a marvellous painter. Come, 
Kate, ma belle; you shal! give him another sit- 
ting to-morrow.” 

“©The lady looked up in his face with a sweet 
smile of childlike simplicity and confidence, and 
suffered him to lead her from the apartment. 

“ This was my first sight of Katharine Howard, 
the betrothed bride of the king. I had heard 
much of her beauty ; but nothing cotld equal the 
reality. How meet was that lovely brow to wear 
a crown! 


* * * 


«¢ The picture was finished ; the royal marriage 
took place ; I saw her now every day, the illustri- 
ous lady of the realm, whom it was my duty as 
well as pride to serve. I saw her in her hours of 
retirement and her queenly state ; I observed her 
girlish delight in the pomp and splendor that sur- 
rounded her ; I saw her amidst the royal pageants, 
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the cynosure of all eyes, in the pride of her 
princely power and glorious beauty, and my heart 
swelled within me as [ thought what portentous 
cloud might soon overshadow so bright a morning 
of happiness. 

“ She was more deeply beloved than any one of 
her predecessors, who had basked in the fleeting 
sunshine of the monarch’s favor. He was never 
weary of heaping upon her tokens of his affection ; 
she had no wish ungratified. From the height on 
which she stood, smiling on the crowd that wor- 
shipped below, could a shadow be seen upon that 
queenly brow! Yet I—who watched her daily 
with eyes that wished to look on none but her— 
with the ardent anxiety of a devoted heart, I saw 
that pleasure sometimes palled, and that in the 
midst of her gaiety she had moments of disquiet 
and melancholy. Whence could this be! Why 
should she, a creature formed for love and joy, be 
ever touched with sadness ! 

“One day, many months after the marriage, I 
went into Holbein’s room. He had a picture on 
the frame over which he threw a cloth as I enter- 
ed, though not before I could perceive it was a 
portrait of the queen. The master appeared dis- 
turbed at my presence. I put an end to his anx- 
iety by observing that he might trust me for the 
faithful preservation of the secret I perceived it 
was his wish to keep. 

«You have a noble heart!’ 
as he grasped my offered hand. 

“Some indifferent conversation about the pic- 
ture led to discourse of her majesty, and I did 
not scruple to confide to the worthy artist the 
thoughts that had troubled me respecting her, her 
frequent moods of abstraction and intervals of deep 
melancholy, and my wonder whence her unhappi- 
ness could proceed. Holbein always spoke rather 
abruptly, for though an excellent man, he was 
unskilled in the polished conventionalities of so- 
ciety ; and these in him were dispensed with, on 
account of his being a foreigner. He listened at- 
tentively to all I said, and merely answered :— 

“*It may be as you think; but beware, my 
lord, how you communicate your observations 


to others. The illustrious lady might suffer 
thereby.’ 


he answered, 


“* How!’ [exclaimed involuntarily; ‘is not 
the king yet cured of his malady !’ 

“* The malady is of the most inveterate and 
insidious kind,’ replied Holbein. ‘ Jealousy scorns 
the leech’s art. The worst symptom, too, is that 
the afflicted seeketh ever causes for his pain. 
Thus it is with his majesty; and I fear me, he 
will soon find what he seeks.’ 

*«* What do you mean?” cried I, breathlessly. 

*“«* Ts it unknown to you, then, what is the talk 
of the whole court ?’ 


“«*T am not ignorant that rumors are afloat re- 
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specting some secret matter before the privy coun- 
cil. This has been ever since the festival of Al] 
Saints was celebrated at Hampton Court, when a 
package was placed by Cranmer in the hands of 
the king, at mass, which seems to have greatly 
disturbed him. But surely—his majesty would 
not give heed to any calumny against Queen 
Katharine ! ’ 

“The artist shook his head. ‘I fear me the 
matter has gone farther than we wot of,’ he said, 
mourniully. 
my hearing. 


‘ Another strange thing is come to 
It is said that when the queen goes 
out, she is often closely followed by a young man, 
unknown to all the court, who appears desirous of 
speech with her.’ 

«* And the queen ’ 

« «Oh that she could be warned—that she could 
be entreated, to shun the mysterious stranger; to 
guard her own words and looks; to avoid the 
glances watched by so many envious eyes! But 
alas! I have no access in private to her majesty. 
Even the king has for a long time refrained from 
a visit to me, and has not commanded my at- 
tendance.’ 

“« Thanks, master, for what you have told 
me!’ [cried. ‘I will undertake to put the queen 
on her guard ; I will sacrifice, if necessary, my 
life for her service.’ 

‘*‘ Before I quitted the painter, I drew aside, by 
his permission, the cloth that covered the picture. 
How radiantly beautiful, how like her, was the 
face! That brow so truly regal, seraphic in its 
intellectual grace, those dark, haunting, lustrous 
eyes! Yet it was not the perfection of feature 
alone, but the sweet and true majesty, the giori- 
ous spirit which shone through, allied to angelic 
natures, yet touched with the sorrow of humani- 
ty, that compelled the worship of my inmost 
heart. I gazed in rapt silence, till the master co- 
vered the picture again, and then, with a deep 
sigh, I bade him good even. 

7” ial * 

“ Some days after, I saw the king and queen at 
chapel. Her deportment was grave and dignified ; 
and [ thought I could perceive that sorrow had 
paled her young cheek. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise, when the whispers now current in the 
court and the city must have reached her ear? 

The service was ended, and the queen was 
leaving the chapel when I noticed a person in 
the aisle, who seemed intently observing her ma- 
jesty, whom he followed at a distance. Instantly 
the words of Holbein recurred to me and I re- 
solved to seek the stranger and insist on his de- 
parture. Just then he turned his face toward me. 
He was evidently very young; slender almost 
to fragility in form, and so pale that he would 
have been remarked in a crowd for this sign of 
disease or mental ailment. When to this peculiar- 
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ity was added the effect of features mobile to 
a degree of nervous restlessness, and a pair of 
dark, wild looking eyes, flashing beneath bushy 
eyebrows—-with the expression of eagerness and 
abandon in his whole face and figure—I could no 
longer wonder that the pursuit of such a person 
had subjected my royal mistress to suspicion and 
scrutiny. 

“As I was quitting the pew I had occupied with 
several other gentlemen, my eyes still fixed on the 
unknown, one of the king’s pages came up, and 
whispered to me that his majesty commanded my 
attendance. Most reluctantly I obeyed and saw 
the man I had been watching disappear in the 
crowd. 

**] found the king alone in his chamber, and 
started back when I first entered with involun- 
tary terror. He was pacing the room in violent 
agitation, his face inflamed, his eyes flashing, his 
hands clenched with passion. When he saw me, 
he seemed to make an effort of self-control. 

“« More and more!’ he muttered between his 
teeth, while he took up and let fall repeatedly, as 
if in unconscious nervousness, several papers that 
lay on the table. At last, turning to me, he said 
suddenly — 

«Thou art faithful, P. !? 

«« My liege!’ 1 exclaimed, falling on my knee. 

“«* Well, well!’ said the king, impatiently— 
‘up, for there is work to do. Thou couldst not 
fail to observe the dark stranger who dared watch 
us but now at the chapel!’ 

“+T saw him, your majesty,’ I answered, me- 
chanically, overwhelmed with alarm at the danger 
I saw impending over the queen. 

“*Go after him, lie in wait, search for him, 
bring him to me,’ said Henry. ‘ Here is the order, 
if need be, for his arrest.’ And he piaced a paper - 
in my hands. ‘ Be resolute, speedy and faithful ! 
and princely shall be thy reward. But if thou too 
darest play the traitor, remember, thy head is the 
penalty!’ 

‘* With these words the king pushed aside a pile 
of papers, and taking up one, held it before my 
eyes as in warning. It was the sentence of con- 
demnation, for high treason, passed on Francis 
Derham, private secretary of the queen, which 
had been sent for the royal signature ! 

“1 know not how my senses were preserved at 
this awful sight, revealing as it did the whole fatal 
truth, without a shade of doubt. I felt my limbs 
totter under me; 1 essayed once or twice in vain 
to speak; the blood forsook my cheek. The 
king’s eyes were bent on me as if he would read 
my very soul; they seemed to glow like fire ; his 
brow was fiercely contracted, and wore that dark 
crimson flush which in him betokened the anger 
that slew whom soever it lighted on. After a few 
moments of silent scrutiny, the gaze of those fear- 
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ful eyes was removed with a gesture of satisfac- 
tion, as if convinced of my fidelity; my master 
waved his hand, and in his deep hoarse tone, 
uttering the single word ‘Go!’ dismissed me on 
my errand of destruction. 

“A determined spirit took possession of me 
when I departed from that dreaded presence. I 
sought the stranger every where ; I left untried 
no means of discovery; I questioned every one 
about the court. Late in the evening of the fourth 
day, I learned from the landlord of a coffeehouse 
of much celebrity and a place of constant resort 
by the young men of the nobility, that the stran- 
ger whose appearance I described so minutely 
was in all likelihood the same who had of late 
been frequently at his house. This was a young 
jurist and poet, Sir George B———. The host 
knew not the place of his residence, nor aught 
else of him. With trembling eagerness I asked 
at what hour I might expect to find him, and de- 
parted, promising to return at the appointed time, 
and binding the landlord to secrecy. 

“From daylight until noon next day I hovered 
about the house. At length my patience was re- 
warded. I saw a young man enter, and under- 
stood, by a sign from the landlord, that this was 
probably the person I sought. I followed him; 
it was indeed the stranger I had seen at the cha- 
pel. He went into the breakfasting room, threw 
aside his cloak, and sat down to table. It was 
some time before he seemed aware that my eyes 
were rivetted upon him; meanwhile he finished 
his meal in silence, and | had leasure to remark 
his singular and interesting countenance. A pro- 
fusion of black hair, arranged differently from the 
prevailing fashion, hung over his cheeks and neck; 
his dress showed a mixture of extravagance and 
carelessness, for it was of the richest and finest 
materials, worn in such a manner as showed him 
utterly neglectful of his exterior. His features 
were pleasing when in repose, though their ex- 
pression was that of deep melancholy; and I was 
struck by his apparently extreme youth. What 
could have happened to consign one of years so 
few, and of wealth and condition, to hopeless 
sorrow ! 

« At length, looking up after a fit of musing, he 
observed my looks fastened upon him; and 
starting up, walked to the window. In a 
few moments, turning round, and meeting the 
same fixed gaze, he came to me, and said, 
angrily— 

“« If you have no better employment, fair sir, 
than to watch thus rudely one who desireth not 
your company, you have leave to depart.’ 

«** Not till we are better acquainted,’ was my 
reply. ‘Ihave sought you too long.’ 

‘‘ His eyes flashed fire, and he laid his hand on 
his sword. ‘Sought me!’ he repeated; ‘ By St. 
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Marry ! but this savors of boldness! And what, I 
pray, is your business?’ 

“*T would have brief discourse with you.’ 

“«¢ Touching what?’ 

“« The queen’s majesty.’ 

‘‘If some secret spell had been hidden in the 
words I uttered they could not have produced a 
more instantaneous effect. He grew pale as death 
and I saw that a shudder passed through his 
frame. I was confident that in him I beheld one 
of the queen’s most zealous friends. In a few 
words I opened my heart; I communicated my 
fears ; I told-all that I new: When I mentioned 
that his mysterious pursuit of her majesty had ex- 
cited the suspicions of the king and court he 
groaned aloud. I related the substance of my late 
interview with Herry, showed the royal warrant 
for his arrest and besought him, as he valued his 
own safety and that of my hapless mistress, to de- 
part instantly from the realm. 

“ All I said produced the most lively effect. 
The young stranger covered his face with his 
hands ; emotion shook his frame ; I saw that he 
wept. After a few moments, lifting up his head, 
he exclaimed, in anguish: ‘Alas, alas! 1 warned 
her in vain!’ 

“* He!’ I cried, ‘ you know the queen, then ! 
you have spoken with her?’ 

‘ The stranger looked at me earnestly, as if he 
would penetrate the meaning of my question, and 
answered: “I have not spoken with her majesty ; 
I have sought an audience in vain. But you, sir, 
are her friend who is surrounded by enemies. 
You shall know all.’ 

«In childhood I was the orphan protegé of 
the noble parents of Katharine Howard. In later 
years I lived in the household of the Duchess of 
Norfolk; I was the companion of Katharine’s 
studies and sports; the attendant of the young 
orphan. I loved her when she had none to love, 
scarcely to protect her. We wrote to each other 
by means of her governess for a year after my de- 
parture to Paris, where I was sent by my uncle, 
Lord ———. ‘Then the letters ceased and 1 
knew not what was become of the maiden till I 
learned that she was the wedded wife of the sove- 
reign of England. 

‘*« | was no mate for the daughter of the illus- 
trious house of the Howards; but, in the hour of 
adversity, the tercel may succor the eagle. From 
the day she became a queen the shadow of death 
overhung her.’ 

“Farther discourse of matters touching the 
queen, which I may not here record and which 
the stranger required me to communicate only to 
her highness, under the sanction of an oath on the 
crucifix, was interrupted by the entrance of other 
guests. Our conference might seem suspicious 
at that perilous juncture, and we separated, pledg- 
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ing our word to meet again at ten that night in 
a retired part of—St. B. then quitted 
the house. He had me in his power, but I feared 
no evil from having entrusted him with my com- 
munications, feeling intuitively that he was inca- 
pable of treachery. 

* * * 





“At the appointed hour I was at the place of 
rendezvous. But for his voice as he spoke I 
should not have recognized the person who ad- 
vanced to meet me, so completely had he dis- 
guised himself by a false chevelure, a brown stain 
on his complexign, and a change of attire. Before 
I could expressimy surprise at this transformation, 
however, he interrupted me, and I saw that he 
was fearfully agitated. In a low and trembling 
voice he communicated still more alarming mat- 
ters that had come to his knowledge since we 
parted. 

“«The queen must fly, 
an hour of time is to be lost.’ 

“*<« But whither?’ , 

“* A vessel is in waiting; I have all in readi- 
ness, even horses for her use, and a few trusty 
men, adherents of my own, who have sworn to 
venture life for her sake. You, my lord, must 
instantly apprise her grace of the pressing danger 
and arrange all on her part.’ 

“* This very night I will see her,’ I exclaimed, 
and having briefly arranged our plans I bade 
adieu to the partisan of my mistress, forcing into 
his reluctant hands my purse and some jewels to 
be in safe keeping in cause of need. All was si- 
lent as I returned to the palace. The sentinels of 
course permitted me to pass without question, and 
I was soon within the guarded and sacred pre- 
cincts of the royal apartments. The king had al- 
ready retired. A profound stillness reigned every- 
where. Well acquainted with all the galleries 
and corridors it was not difficult for me to find 
my way to the apartment occupied by the lady 
Alice , one of the queen’s chamberers, 
who I knew stood high in her grace’s confi- 
dence. 

“I knocked softly at the door and in a few 
moments the lady Alice appeared. I told her 
briefly that I must see the queen immediately upon 
urgent business. Supposing me to be charged 
with some important message from my royal mas- 
ter, she hesitated not to grant my request and, 
taking up the light, led the way to her grace’s 
chamber. 

“How did my heart beat while waiting ad- 
mission to that regal presence! How should I tell 
her my sad, strange errand? How crush the 
lightness of that young, noble heart, perhaps by 
the first tidings of the awful danger in which she 
stood? How tell her that she must resign her 
exalted dignity and flee like one conscious of 
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guilt to some foreign land, wherever shelter might 
be vouchsafed to her persecuted head ? 

“At length the door was opened and Alice 
beckoned me to enter. The queen was seated at 
the upper end of the apartment beside a table 
surmounted by a crucifix, on which lay a prayer- 
book open; she had evidently been engaged in 
her devotions. She wore a simple dressing robe 
of white ; her ornaments had been laid aside ; her 
hair was unbound and floated over her shoulders ; 
her hands were clasped and she held something 
which I afierward saw was a small reliquary set 
in gold. Never had I beheld #uch loveliness ; 
with her uplifted face of child-iké‘innocence she 
seemed in that moment an angel’ Yet how pale 
she was! How expressive of suffering and terror 
were her looks! It was plain that she knew all. 

“« Come hither, P , she said, seeing that 
I stood still; ‘and tell me the commands of my 
lord.’ 

“T saw that she supposed me the king’s mes- 
senger and glanced 4rresolutely at the lady in 
waiting. 

“<« Thou mayst speak freely, said the queen, 
understanding my hesitation. 

“TI come not by command of his majesty,’ I 
replied. ‘But the duty I owe your royal person— 

‘‘ Katharine started up in sudden terror. She 
was evidently prepared for alarming news. With 
a burst of feeling I could not control I rushed for- 
ward and threw myself at her feet. 

“¢ Call Rochford!’ she exclaimed, in a feeble 
voice, and sank, almost fainting, upon the seat. 

“‘ The lady Alice, not heeding her commands for 
the presence of the countess, who was the princi- 
pal lady in waiting, hastened to chafe her hands 
and administer some drops of a restorative cordial. 
The queen presently revived and the lady bade 
me say quickly what I had to say. 

“ Without farther hesitation I poured out my 
fatal tidings, concealing nothing, not even the 
fact that the secretary, who had been taken into 
custody on pretence of piracy in Ireland, had been 
condemned to deuth by the privy council on 
the charge of high treason, in which her majesty 
was inculpated. When she heard this I thought 
verily that grief and horror had killed her grace, 
so rigid grew her features, her eyes fixed in a 
terrified stare, her lips white as marble. Yet she 
motioned me to proceed. I showed then the 
king’s warrant for the arrest of her unknown par- 
tisan, and repeated the conversations I had held 
with B. 

*« Then all is lost!’ said Katharine, and, as she 
spoke, her self-possession returned. 

**« Your majesty must fly,’ Irepeated. ‘Friends 
are in waiting. France offers a shelter.’ 

“« Never!’ she cried, scornfully, while a flush 
rose to her brow. “So hath my lord of Canter- 
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bury moved me ere now to confess myself under 
contract to another before I married with the 
king. Belike it is better to be sent away in dis- 
grace than to abide the malice of mine enemies 
and the anger of Henry. But I will die, as I truly 
am, the lawful queen of England.’ 

“¢ The prison—the block,’ I murmured. 

“« The prison—the block—will be welcome to 
Katharine Howard ere she will deny her true 
and queenly estate, or confess guilt by cowardly 
flight.’ 

“Tt was glorious in truth to see the spirit of 
that lofty girl. Her face was of marble paleness 
but determined ; her beautiful eyes were raised to 
heaven ; her hands were clasped and her lips 
moved as if in prayer. A moment passed and 
she again drooped her head ; a softness stole over 
her face and she murmured, ‘ But he cannot— 
Henry will not—thus deal with his chosen one. 
Surely the bitterness of death is past !’ 

“+ Believe it not, I cried, weeping, as I knelt 
at her feet. ‘Trust not the king’s mercy!’ and 
Alice joined her frantic entreaty: ‘ Trust him not! 
Remember Anne Boleyn ! ’ 

“* Anne Boleyn!’ repeated the queen, wildly; 
‘have I not cause to remember her? Hath she not 
stood, night after night, at the foot of my couch, 
holding her bleeding head, and pointing to it and 
saying, ‘ These are Henry’s love-gifts?’ Aye, I 
remember her !’ 

« «Flee from her doom, while there is yet time!’ 
was our agonized exclamation. Our entreaties at 
last seemed to have some effect. Life was dear 
to the destined victim; death had unspeakable 
terrors ; the darkness gathering round her was 
impenetrable. She shrank before the apparition 
of the scaffold and the headsman. Almost with 
the passive obedience of a child—in truth she was 
but little more—she resigned her fate into our 
hands. It was settled by Alice and me that she 
should deny access to all visitors during the fol- 
lowing day under the plea of indisposition ; that 
those of her attendants whom she permitted to 
share her flight should make the necessary pre- 
parations; and that at midnight on the morrow 
B. and myself should await her with a covered 
carriage just beyond the gate of the private en- 
trance. Having obtained her grace’s passive con- 
sent to the flight I left the apartment, glancing 
back only once, when I saw that the queen had 
sunk upon her knees before her crucifix. I never 
beheld her more ! 

“It was my task next day to endeavor to 
divert the suspicions of the king. I told him, to 
save the innocent—a P condescended to 
falsehood! that all my efforts to discover the un- 
known had proved unavailing ; but that I was in- 
formed a person answering his description had 
been seen, had departed none knew whither, and 
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would return in a few days. I promised to be 
unremitting in the watch, not doubting my ulti- 
mate success. 

“«T will have him forth, said his majesty, ‘an 
he were hid in the centre of the earth. One link, 
and the chain is complete.’ 

“] shuddered as these boding words fell on my 
ear; for well I knew their meaning. 1 observed, 
also, that the king appeared to cherish some gus- 
picion of me. Several times his penetrating look 
was fastened on me; he detained me in his pre- 
sence, or on matters of his service, a great part 
of the day, and more than once I heard him 
mutter words that filled me with dismay. Appa- 
rently, my calm endurance of his scrutiny satis- 
fied him. He spoke to me more kindly, and ere 


he retired bade me entertain him with a game of 


chess. 

“ When the game was partly finished, I said to 
him by way of warning, ‘The queen, sire, is in 
peril.” He cast upon me one of his fierce looks, 
and exclaimed, angrily: ‘What an if she be? 
What business is that of thine? Tush! 
me!’ With a displeased brow, Henry pushed 
aside the chessboard and bade me depart. 

«“«T have good hope, I ventured to say before I 
departed, ‘that I have not in any wise angered 
your highness.’ 

“«Go to; Lam but ill at ease, 
king, and I saw his features work convulsively. 

“*Til at ease!’ I repeated, in alarm; ‘1 must 
summon your majesty’s physician !’ 

“ Ere I could hasten to cail assistance, the pa- 
roxysin passed away, aud my master’s stern voice 
recalled me. 
his momentary indisposition, which he said ‘ was 


it wearieth 


muttered the 


but occasion for mirth,’ and caused by wakefulness 
the preceding night, when he had been much ha- 
rassed in mind concerning matters involving the 
welfare of the realm. He then dismissed me, and 
I departed after wishing his majesty a sounder 
sleep the coming night. 

« Was it true then, that the relentless Nemesis, 
remorse, stood by the monarch’s couch? The 
thought was a gleam of light on the darkness of 
Katharine’s destiny. 
half the weight I quitted the palace, to seek out 
my brother in the enterprise of saving the queen. 

“ Before midnight we were on the spot. ‘There 
were also two gentlemen of B.’s masked, who had 
received his instructions. I had with me only my 
son, then of tender age. All was in readiness. 
Our anxiety cannot be described as we waited 
there, listening in vain for those who were to 
join us. 

«The windows of the apartments allotted to 
the queen and her ladies could be seen from the 
place where we stood. A light was burning in 
that of her majesty, and my heart throbbed wild- 
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ly as I saw a well known figure several times pass 
the casement. Other shadows passed also; it 
was plain that some of her attendants were with 
her. My anxiety amounted to frenzy. I gave 
my son into B.'s care, insisting on his promise 
that if aught happened to me he would conduct 
him in safety to the continent. Funds had already 
been provided, to be available in anticipation of 
our flight. 

‘ Afier waiting till half an hour after midnight, 
it was proposed that I should go to the palace, 
as delay involved great risk to our enterprise. Just 
then a light step was heard; a female figure, 
closely wrapped in a mantle yet which I instantly 
recognized as that of the confidential attendant of 
lady Rochford, came up, placed a letier in my 
hands and the next moment disappeared. The 
letter was from the lady Alice, and was to the 
purport that the queen commanded us to proceed 
no farther touching the business that we had 
hand, and gave us her blessing—with her prayers 
to God to reward our fidelity to her, even should 
she never be able to profit thereby. 

‘The die, then, was cast. 
determined to abide, youn 


She refused escape, 
g, beautiful, defenceless 
as she was, the issue of the proceedings against 
her. ‘There was a sublimity in her decision and 
we dared not withstand it. Silently, with heavy 
hearts, we dismissed the carriage and returned to 
our separate lodgings. Prepared as we were for 
the catastrophe, the news came upon me like a 
thundercrash the following morning that, under 
the direciion of Cranmer and the council, the 
queen had been arrested, her keys being taken 
from her, and removed, in the state of a prisoner, 


to Sion*Convent. 
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‘‘Tinmediately after the dreadful event that fol- 
lowed the last occurrences, | hastened with my 
son to quit a country where I had suffered so 
much. I saw ne more of B 


has yet in store a meeting for us. 


Perhaps time 

I remained 
then the restless spirit that 
ever haunted me brought me to England, and to 
London once more I came under a feigned name ; 


two years abroad ; 


for I would not involve my former friends in peril 
by a renewal of intercourse, 
fallen on the scaflold! 


Some, alas! had 

*]T could not retrain from a visit to Holbein, 
for I yearned to look once more on the picture of 
my royal and murdered mistress, The pestilence 
was then raging ; Holbein was its victim. Short- 
ly before his deat he sent for me and presented 
me with the portrait, which he esteemed his best 
work. I returned with my treasure to France. 
I enjoin it upon my children to keep it in remem- 
brance of her whose brow, in waning: a crown 
was pierced by the thorn it covers.’ 
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The baron ceased reading; the company was 
silent, till Anselmo observed, after a pause, “ Then 
it is a Holbein!” Wahlen rolled up the sheets of 
the manuscript, and invited the circle to meet 
again at the house the next evening. 

It may be conjectured that the invitation was 
accepted. All were curious to know more of the 
disclosures of the picture frame. But Wahlen had 
determined not to gratify this curiosity. “ I can 
hardly justify myself,” he said, ‘in making pub- 
lic the contents of these papers. They belong to 
the P———— family, and no one else; and per- 
haps sooner or later I may meet with some branch 
of the house to whom their restoration will be a 
source of joy.” All the guests, except the painter, 
withstood this resolution of the baron’s to respect 
the secrets of the concealed drawer. The ladies 
in particular were pressingly urgent. The con- 
versation fell upon the value given to insignificant 
articles by association. Wahlen mentioned a sil- 
ver cup which he never raised to his lips without 
emotion, because it had been used by his late 
mother. Count Burgheim spoke of a beaufet 
penetrated with bullet holes, which had been the 
repository of his grandfather’s papers and was 
honored in the family as a relic of antiquity. An- 
selmo told us of a picture which had been the ob- 
ject of his childish admiration, connected with an 
interesting story, and related how in attempting 
to take it from the wall one day he had fallen 
and wounded his head severely with the frame. 
The long illness consequent on this accident had 
given him patience and a taste for study, which 
had obtained for him all the distinction he enjoyed 
in his favorite pursuit. 

“] warrant me,” said the Baroness Blandine, 
“that the picture of Queen Katharine was not 
without its influence also upon the fortunes of its 
possessors.” 

“ You are right,” said her brother, in answer 
to her appealing look ; “ and I shall do no wrong 
by mentioning some instances of this. The ma- 
nuscript records the fact that the son of lord 
P was first introduced by means of the 
picture to a celebrated connoisseur and enthusiast 
in Paris, whose daughter, a beauty and an heiress, 
he afterward married. ‘The picture was for some 
time in the possession of the father-in-law, but 
after his death returned to its former owners and 
occupied the most prominent place in their lib- 
rary. 

“ Thirty years after, their grandson conceived a 
romantic passion for the portrait. He vowed 
never to marry unless he could find a woman 
who resembled it, and it was thought this morbid 
fancy had some effect in hastening his death, 
which took place when he had as yet scarcely at- 
tained the years of manhood. The grief of his 
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painful feelings; it was carried to a remote cham- 
ber where it remained for years, 
brought forth again till it came into the possession 
of another branch of the P family. 

“* The P————s had resided so Jong in France 
that they had no desire to return to the country of 
their ancestors. ‘They retained nothing of Eng- 
land except the family name. The picture of 
Quegn Katharine, known to have been so highly 
valued by the first possessor, had its honored place 
among the ancestral Years passed 
without any thing of note being added to its re- 
cords. In the reign of terror—the French revolu- 
tion—it served for a long time to conceal a secret 
depr by which the household might escape if in 
danger of arrest. 

“The P———=s were at length compelled to 
fly; the picture was left with the rest in the 
hands of a faithful servant. Some years after it 
was brought by its then owner to Germany. 

“ The last record in the manuscript,” concluded 
the baron, “is written in the German language, 
about twenty years ago apparently, and contains 
a petition to the writer’s heirs never—even in 
the greatest necessity—to part with so interesting 
a family-memorial as the picture. In all probabi- 
lity the possessor died without heirs, and thus the 
painting fell into strange hands till it found at 
jast a reverent guardian in me.” 


nor was it 
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It was several weeks after the above mentioned 
incident that Baron Wahlen was seated early one 
evening in the room where we had met. ‘The 
moonlight, that poured in from the arched win- 
dows, fell upon the face of the picture and gave 
it an appearance startlingly life-like. Wahlen 
gazed upon it in melancholy mood, while fancy 
painted the varied scenes in the life of the unhappy 
girl, who had thus been called from the state of a 
neglected orphan to a throne which to her had 
proved the ascent to a scaffold. 

The door was softly opened, and one of the 
servants announced that a young woman was 
without who had asked to see the baroness. The 
baron rose, invited her to enter and be seated, 
and ordered his sister to be called. The atten- 
dant presently returned with the information that 
she was not at home. 

The baron turned to the visitor to express his 
regret and to inquire if she would leave any mes- 
sage for his sister. Not a little surprised was he 
to see, by the light just then placed on the table, 
that the stranger was young and though simply 
dressed surpassingly beautifal. 

She rose and, saying she would call again on 
the morrow, was leaving he room when her eyes 
fell on the portrait of Katharine. She stopped 
suddenly and a slight cry of joy escaped her lips, 
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while her hands were for an instant stretched to- 
ward it, as if in recognition. 

“Ha, you know this portrait, then?” asked 
the baron. 

The fair stranger answered, in the most musi- 
cal voice in the world, “Ah yes,’ yes—I know it 
indeed. It was the dearest treasure of our family, 
and now I see it again all will be well.” 

Struck hy these mysterious words the baron 
prevailed on the young lady to explain them. She 
did so briefly and with an artless frankness that 
left no doubt of her truth. 

“T sought the lady baroness,” she said, timidly, 
‘solely to entreat that she would if possible re 
store the picture to us. Our family was impover- 
ished in the late revolution; my father left us no- 
thing save an honorable name. My brother, who 
is in the Austrian service, divides his lieutenant’s 
pay with our mother, and it barely sufficed, with 
what we could earn by incessant toil and with 
the most careful frugality, to supply our wants 
When we came to this city my mother was seiz- 
ed with illness; I could not earn so much as be- 
fore and was obliged to sell one after another 
ail the dearly prized relics of the family. That 
portrait was the last. At the time when it was sold 
my parent was lying in the delirium of fever and | 
forgot,” she blushed deeply as she spoke, “cer- 
tain papers within the frame which are of value 
to none but ourselves 
continued the 
fair narrator, “that my mother has recovered suf- 
ficiently to miss the picture. When I was forced 
te confess the truth her grief was frightful to me. 
She has fallen since into a deep melancholy, being 
persuaded that we are to be destreyed—now that 
we have Jost that precious heirloom by some ca- 
lamity—and that my brother will be the first 
victim.” 

The girl’s interrupted by 
tears, but she strugeled to compose herse!f and 
proceeded, “I could longer bear to 
the anguish of my unhappy parent. I made dili- 
gent inquiries after the purchaser of the picture, 


“It is only within a short time,” 
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heard your name and hastened hither. My re- 
quest may seem too bold, but the lady baroness 
will understand a 

“The baron does also,” cried Wahlen, deeply 
moved. “How could I wish to detain what you 
The 


me only the privilege of seeing it sometimes at 





so justly prize? picture is yours; permit 
your house, for I have really a great admiration 
for it.” 

The young girl thanked him with one of those 


“My bro- 


casting down her eyes, “ will re- 


looks which reward for any sacrifice. 


ther,” she said, 
pay by your permission the sum paid for the 
portrait. I know not how 
the favor and kindness you have 


by inviting you to come and behold my mother’s 


to thank you, sir, for 


shown, unless 
joy at the restoration of her treasure.” 

This was just what the baron wished. He 
ordered them to re- 


move the picture, while he offered the young lady 


summoned the servants and 


his arm to escort her home. 

The painting was placed in the apartment of 
th+ invatid lady P 
the which 
daughter named, had left her. 
however, before she awoke. 
the recovered prize and in rapture she exclaimed, 
“My child! my Katharine! We shall be happy 


' » 


, while she was yet in 





slumber in Katharine, so was her 


long 


5? 


It was not 


Her eyes fell on 


again ! 

Her exclamation was prophetic. That the ba- 
ron obtained leave to visit her frequently was 
natural, after the favor he had conferred ; that he 
should be charmed with the lovely Katharine was 
The recovery of lacy P— . 
which took place 





equally natural. 
the wooing and the marriage 
t the end of the year followed also as matters of 
course. The fateful picture was restored to its 
in Wahlen’s library, till the marriage of 
it as the repre- 


place 
his brother-in law, who claimed 
sentation of the family. To compensate himself 


for the loss the baron had his fair young wife 


painted in the same costume, and always insisted 


that she bore a striking resemblance to the some 
time Queen of England. 
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A sTatn is op thy waving plume, 
A shadow on thy crest, 
And on thy spirit clouds in gloom 
Eternally shall rest; 
And at thy name dark frowns are worn, 
Thy deeds from memory’s niche are torn, 
Thou wanderer of wilds forlorn, 
Unpitied and unblest! 


How different if, in stormy strife, 
Amid the carnage wild, 

Of conflict’s hour, thou had’st poured thy life, 
And on thy death-wound smiled, 


ee ee __—— 
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A task were her's who gave thee birth! 

“he feels no mother’s love henceforth ; 

Disowned, in scorn, to wander earth, 
She casts her recreant child. 


The earth shall be a barren waste, 
W here bitier fountains spring ; 
Thou'tt by a mother’s corse be chased, 
Thy pathway shadowing, 
Till blackening in the noontide’s ray 
Thy coward corse, the vulture’s prey, 
Shall lie, unburied in the clay 
Where sires are slumbering. 
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THE DEATH OF WASHINGTON. 


BY 


JOSEPH H. 


BUTLER. 


“* ALL was done that human skill could do, but the moments hastened only to confirm the previous declaration of the 


illustrious sufferer, ‘ that bis hour was come.’ 


He then undressed and retired to hed, as he said, ‘ to die.” 


About half an 


hour before he expired he desired ALL to LEAVE him, that he might spend his Jast moments with God.” 


Go muffle the drum for the mighty dead, 
Furl freedom’s banner dear, 
And on her crest be the cypress spread— 
Let our eagle guard his bier! 
His sword is suspended where liberty’s eye 


Shall see that it rust not as time hastens by. 


How went the hero from life’s stage ? 
In the hurricane of strife ? 
Where cannons flame and swords are red 
With the blood of human life ? 
Fell the wise in the council, the fearless in fight, 


The gallant defender of liberty’s right ? 


Or died he in the battle’s rage 
On the heaving blood-stained waves, 
While hostile broadsides rent the oak 
And shook old ocean’s caves ? 
Great father of freedom! thy sunset of life 


Went down in full splendor, unconscious of strife ! 
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Not in the denth-shock of the fight 
Fell the noble chieftain low— 
Nor on the deck of battle-ship, 
In victory o'er the foe! 
He peaceful reposed from the red battie field, 
All stainless his falchion—untarnished his shietd. 


The end of him was a glorious end! 
THEN was our flag unfurled, 
And the sacred name of Washington 
Ts a watch-word to the world! 
And while our glad rivers shal! roll through the land, 
While the proud mountain-penks of Colambia shall stand, 
While the oak and the hickory shall flourish and spring, 
And our sun-daring engle expand his dark wing, 
Thy name shall be uttered—thy virtues shall bloom 
Ever verdant above the pall dust of the tomb! 
And yet may the sons of Columbia unborn, 
(Should the flag of our freedom be shivered or torn,) 
With thee for their watchword remember the past, 
When thy banners of victory streamed on the blast, 
And in danger’s dark moment awaken, like thee, 
To rally. unconquered, ’round liberty’s tree ! 





THE INDIAN MAID'S REPLY TO THE MISSIONARY." 


(See the Engraving.) 





BY MRS. 


FRANCES 58. 


OSGOOD. 





HALF earnest, haif sportive, yet listening, she stood 

That queenly young creature, the child of the wood, 

Her curving lips parted—her dark eyes downenst 

Her hands locked before her—her heart beating fast, 

And around her the forest’s majestic arcade 

With the pure sunset burning like fire through the shade; 

He spake of the goodness, the glory of Him, 

Whose smile lit the Heavens—whose frown made them 
dim. 

And with one flashing glance of the eyes she upraised 

Full of rapture impassioned, her Maker she praised. 

He spake of the Saviour, his sorrow, his truth, 

His pity celestial, the wrong and the ruth; 

And quick gushing tears dimmed the gaze that she turned 

To his face, while her sou? on her sunny cheek burned. 

Then he thought in his fond zeal to wile her within 

The pale of the church, but as well might he win 


Yon cloud that floats changefully on in the light, 

A fawn of the forest, a star-ray of light, 

As tame to his purpose, or lure from her race, 

That wild child of freedom, all impulse and grace. 
She listens in sad, unbelieving surprise ; , 
Then shakes back her dark, glossy locks from her eyes 
And with eloquent gesture points up to the skies. 

At last, to awaken her fears he essays; 

He threatens God’s wrath if thus freely she strays. 
Wild, sweet and incredulous rang throngh the wood 
The laugh of the maiden, as proudly she stood. 

Soft, thrilling and glad woke the echo around ; 

True nature’s harmonious reply to that sound. 

Then lowly and reverent answered the maid :— 

“ God speaketh afar in the forest,’ she said, 

“And he sayeth *—‘ Behold in the woodland so wild, 
With its heaven-arched aisle, the true church of my child.’ ” 


*The esteemed friend who related to me this incident was, I believe, himself ao eye-witness to the scene. 
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PETER. | 





BY FANNY FORRESTER. 





PART I. “‘ By thy side would [ be, 


My life I'll give for thee, 


Niaut on the chamber lay, ‘ Then wherefore leay'st thou me?” 


Dull was the lamp's red ray, He questioned loudly, 


Trembling its stealthy play 


On the carved ceiling ; « Ay, for thy sake I'd die, 


And without step or sound, Or in a dungeon lie 
e ., 


Curious, dim shadows, round And though ali these should fly, 
Men in amazement bound, Wet would 1 ucver.” 


Were slowly stealing. Rudely the warm words rang, 


And from the couch he sprang, 


Like sigh of maiden low, , ‘ 
; , é As at the trumpet’s clang, 
Or lone bird’s plaint of woe, 
WR i , Bold, ardent ever. 
One voice in melting flow, 


Rose musically ; ¢ 
. : F § Siow moved each solemn shade. 
Yet ne’er from maid or bird 5 ’ 
¢ Fitful the lamp-light played, 
Had such soft tones been heard, ¢ : : 
" a < In ghostly twist and braid, 
Never such music stirred ‘ . Ct 
I a il From floor to ceiling ; 
n wood or valley. 
y Couch, board and clumsy fold 


“Comes my full glory now, 2 Of hangings quaint and old, 
And round my Father’s brow, ; Grey with the dust and mould, 
As to His will I bow, § But half revealing. 

That glory shineth ; 
I may not longer stay; 
Seeking me, ye will stray, § But on the Saviour’s brow 
But will not find the way Settled a shadow now, 


Till life declineth.”’ Pity and sorrow ; 
Zealous, brave, fond and true, 


Earnest was Peter's vow, 


wr 


“Hear ye my last command— That loyal heart he knew, 
In one unbroken band 
Ever together stand— 


Love one another ; 


But a quick glance he threw 


DARA P LAB 


On the stern morrow. 


High every head above, Pity and sorrow twined ; 


Raise the white. plumaged dove, Still, was the fallen mind 
Frail and to frailty blind, 


Stained and sin-shattered ; 


Be your pure livery, love, 
Your watch word, brother.’ 
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Though, on that darkened breast, 





Silent, in sad amaze, 
Each sought the other’s gaze ; — by God whe soe pressed, 
Up to his Master's face, Did some rare jewels rest, 


: Fondly end meekly, His hand had scattered. 
Raised the loved John his eye ; 
ef Peter, in accents high, ; Mildly, low answered He, 
“Whither, Lord, dost thou fly 7” $ “‘ Sayest, thou wilt die for me? 
Demanded quickly. ; Ere midnight’s darkness flee, 
Morn’s light is shown thee, ( 
“Thou canst not follow now, ; Ere to the waking sky, 
But afterward shalt thou.” ; Thrice shrills the watch-cock’s cry, 
Crimson was Peter's brow, Loud will thy lips deny 


His eye flashed proudly ; That thou hast known me.” 
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} ‘ “ Never! ’’ quick burst the word ; “ Me ye'll hereafter see, 
I Then the dim hangings stirred, Throned with the Deity, 
xi Young muffled echo heard, Glory encircling me, 
A And half-sighed “ Ever ;” ; God’s power and glory ; 
Broken the shadow’s rest, ; See me in clouds descend, 
Heaved every listener’s breast, g Time’s measured reign to end, 
All round the Master pressed, While round me angels bend, 
High rang the “ Never!” And go before me.” 
, 
PART Il. Wild rang the clattering staff, 
Midnight-lamps streamed with light, High rose the scornful laugh, 
Faggots with blaze were bright; As when the demons quaff 
Hushed heaven marked the sight Blood in their wassail ; 
In that proud palace ; And with a wagging head, 
Traitor, thy work was done ; Or watchful leer instead, 
There stood the Holy One, Swaying in mockery dread, 
God’s own eternal son, Did the crowd jostle. 
Sport for base malice. 
Gathered the false-lipped' there ; at <n ba 
prchantipggete syn tn. ommg All one deep cry is a 
And the proud bigot's stare, 5 < 
Was the hall bordered ; pare” acta mre bs 
While the priests circled round pita ti boreaesaag ret cee 
Sides tthh cha dais abbas. Waxed Peter’s vision dim, 
And snceéit pha teand:, Sights ghastly, bloody, gam, 
Sewatel uaa tiakdiokd. All round him swimming. 
In his black eamity “Thou also hast been seen 
Strutted the Pharisee, With this vile Nazarene.” 
Pompous phylactery, “Tis false, thou lying quean!”” 
On wrist and forehead ; The answering sally. 
Sadducees clustered near, “Sure, one of them art thou, 
Wearing the sijent sneer ; | enene thee even Rew, 
Scribes bandied jest and jeer, Where bends the olive bough, 
Mirthful and horvid. Engenter very 
Back from the flaming wood, Villain! tis false as heli!” 
In shaded corner stood And with the crowd's mad yell, 
Young John, the mild and good, Curses from Peter fell, 
For boudoir meeter; And words of scorning; 
And by the ruddy blaze, Even as the sounds did flow, 
With frighted mien and gaze, One silver gleam, and lo! 
Wildered in strange amaze, Shrilled high the clarion crow, 
Frantic stood Peter. Ushering morning. 
“ Judea’s king art thou?” As rose the warning sound, 
Cuiaphas questioned now, Slowly the Lord turned round, 
“That Christ to whom we bew, His mild eye from the ground, 
In glory seated ?”” Raising to Peter. 
“Tam.” From wall to wall, Cowering the bold man crept, 
Throughout that palace hall, Where darkest shadows slept, 
Echo to echo’s call, Covered his head and wept 


Tears large and bitter. 
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THE IDIOT BOY'S 


SUNBEAM 





BY CHARLES 


M. 


M’LACHLAN. 





Tuere is, generally, little to interest a boy at 
school, and particularly if that school be situated 
in the midst of a pleasant country village, and the 
time a Summer afternoon, when the sun is pour- 
ing his glowing beams through the open windows 
and every breath of airis laden with the fragrance 
it has gathered from the gardens which surround 
the homely temple of learning. There is little, 
we say, to interest a boy in the dry routine of 
school room duties—either in making bad imita- 
tions of round hand copies or overcoming the 
difficulties of the multiplication table. Such at 
least appeared to be the universal feeling of my 
fellow schoolmates when, on such an afternoon, 
we cast wistful looks at the green fields beyond 
and prepared, as we had previously arranged, to 
present a humble petition to the master to be per- 
mitted to leave a little earlier than usual. 

The schoolmaster—poor old Bray !—was a very 
worthy person, albeit a strict disciplinarian. He 
was a remarkably little man, with a very red face, 
and wore a very wiry-haired wig. He more- 
over never flogged a boy except in the legitimate 
position, by having him first hoisted on the back 
of another, and thus, as he used to say, presenting 
him a ‘fair mark.’ If anything, Mr. Bray was a 
little too much given to flogging, and although 
this was considered by the parents of the boys his 
only fault, it was just suck a one as no other vir- 
tues could redeem, so far at least as they were 
concerned. 

Master Bray wasa good man though, in the 
common acceptation of the term. He was a local 
preacher too, and several evenings of the week 
and three times of a Sunday, the schoolroom be- 
came a temple of worship, and he edified the peo- 
ple of che village with his expoundings of the dark 
passages of scripture. As to the amount of light 
he threw upon the said passages we are not pre- 
pared to say ; for at that time we were a wilful 
and a bad boy, and the repugnance we felt to the 
school-room during the six days of the week, was 
increased to an unholy horror on the seventh ; and 
so we were deprived of master Bray’s scriptural 
light.. However we refer to him only as a school- 
master and as such we are free to admit that, 
bating the floggings, he was a very good, kind, 
pains-taking, patient old gentleman. 
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On the afternoon in question I was deputed a 
committee of one to present the said petition 
and, with many inward misgivings, slunk up to the 
side of his high stool and handed in the impor- 
tant document. If brevity be the soul of excel- 
lence as well as of wit our petition must have 
been unqualifiedly zood, for it contained only the 
following words :— 

“If you please—it is so fine we should like to 
leave an hour before the time; and as in duty 
bound we will ever pray,” &c.,&c. We probably 
intended to say play, and in that case, doubtless, 
we should have been much nearer the truth. 

Mr. Bray adjusted his spectacles and having 
quickly digested the contents of the petition, cried 
out in a sharp voice which was a damper to our 
hopes :— 

“Who desires to leave his studies before the 
proper time ?”’ 

There was a general silence for the space of a 
minute, when Bobby Tremaine rose and replied, 
faintly :— 

“The sunbeam is on her grave now; may 
I go?” 

Mr. Bray drew forth his pocket handkerchief 
and blew his nose violently, and, while his lip 
trembled with emotion, we just caught the words : 

“ Go—my poor boy—go.” 

Bobby disappeared quickly, and a loud rap on 
the desk gave notice that we were about to know 
the result of our request. 

There are circumstances under which the most 
repulsive persons will seem if not beautiful at 
least good-looking, and as we looked at the school- 
master, who, fixing his feet firmly on one of the 
rounds of the stool, rose to speak to us, his whole 
appearance seemed to have undergone a change, 
as though a sunbeam had shone upon his heart 
and given to his nature softness and beauty. The 
tone of his voice was tender and musical—his 
manner kind and paternal, and with difficulty he 
prevented the tears from breaking the boundaries 
he had fixed for them. 

«“ My boys,” he said, “I will give you the in- 
dulgence you desire this time, and I don’t think 
you will take advantage of your old master’s kind- 
ness, who is moved by the affliction of one of your 


schoolmates. The poor youth, who is by this 
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time in his favorite place, the graveyard, is deeply 
to be pitied, but this you cannot understand; the 
day will come, my boys, when you like him may 
watch for a sun-beam; may it always come when 
you watch for it. There go; be good and kind to 
each other.” 

The simple earnestness of the old man was not 
lost upon us, but it did not make our shouts the 
less energetic as soon as we were beyond the 
threshold of the schoalroom. But his words left 
an impression upon the hearts of some of us, and 
the youthful mind recurred again and again to 
them. They awoke an interest for Bobby Tre- 
maine, whom we regarded therefore as something 
of a different mould from ourselves, and in truth 
he appeared to be so, with his pale, thin, sharp fea- 
tures and attenuated form, and large blue eyes 
glistening with a fitful light, as they mirrored the 
wild thoughts that flitted over his diseased mind. 
Poor Bobby! his was a strange and melancholy 
fate—a boy of sorrows—the season of his life had 
been unnaturally changed, and Winter had taken 
the place of Spring. His existence was the embodi- 
ment of a sunbeam and when it was darkened 
life became a blank. 

At the time to which we refer Bobby was about 
thirteen years old; two years before that he was 
joyous and happy and entered with as much spirit 
into our sports asthe veriest mad-cap among the 
boys of the village. 

But all at once we missed him, and the only re- 
ply to our inquiries was a solemn shake of the 
head by our mothers—a mournful look and a de- 
sire to ‘go and play ;’ a permission we generally i1m- 
proved so that the mystery did not trouble us much. 

But at length a boy of a more inquiring mind 
than the rest excited our curiosity by informing 
us that his disappearance was in some way con- 
nected with the death of little Janet Simmonds. 
Months passed away however, the cold, dreary 
months of Winter, and Spring had begun to bright- 
en the face of nature when it was rumored that Bob- 
by had returned home. He did notjoin us as usual 
in our games, and we only occasionally got a 
glimpse of him at the window of his mother’s cot- 
tage. We were told that he wasill and cautioned 
not to disturb him. As the Summer opened he 
was seen sometimes to leave the house and take 
his way across the fields, always alone and care- 
fully avoiding the most frequented paths; but as 
Summer wore away he was seen less frequently, 
and ere the Winter commenced had again disap- 
peared; and thus for two years had he come and 
gone like the birds that shape their course with 
the sun, or as those false friends who in the dark 
season of adversity fly the home that cherished 
them in brighter days. 

During this time Bobby had been occasionally 
at school, taking little share in its routine of du- 
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ties yet apparently intent upon his book, His 
disappearance every Winter had become so much 
a matter of course that it had ceased to excite any 
surprise, and until the afternoon when Mr. Bray 
granted us the holiday and exhibited so much 
emotion when referring to him, we had looked 
upon him but as a fellow schoolboy, and his pecu- 
liarities, from becoming familiar to us, had ceased 
to be viewed as such. Now, however, a well 
spring of thought had been opened, and Bobby 
was the subject of our boyish conversation when, 
as the twilight darkened into night, we sat to- 
gether in some unoccupied wagon in the quiet 
street of the village. 

The result of these nightly cogitations was an 
intense desire on our part to learn the nature of 
this mystery, and, after much deliberation, we 
determined to seek the solution from Mr. Bray 
himself. Accordingly one day, about a week after 
the opening of our story, we plucked up courage 
and asked him if he wouldn’t be so good as to re- 
late the history of Bobby Tremaine and Janet 
Simmonds. The old man promised that he would 
do so on the following Saturday afternoon when 
he took us, as he frequently did, fora walk through 
the fields. He was as good as his word and, sit- 
ting down with his back against the trunk of a 
tree and placing us in a semicircle before him, 
thus commenced :— 

“T need not tell you, my boys, what a beautiful 
girl little Janet Simmonds was, for youall remem- 
ber her well ; her graceful form and merry pranks, 
as she once sported in these fields, her brighteyes 
sparkling with the exhilaration of exercise, and 
the ringing laugh so full of joyousness, gave little 
indication that she would so soon be laid in the 
cold churchyard. 

“ When I think of her as she was, with the 
health. glow on her cheek and her fair ringlets art- 
lessly curling round her head, and as she is, lying 
there in her shroud, it seems as though I had awoke 
from a pleasant dream and that little Janet was 
only a being of my imagination. She wasa good 
child—not too good for earth, as some persons are 
apt to say when children die—no, my boys, there 
is nothing too good for the earth which God made 
for us—yet I think Janet was good enough for 
Heaven, for a purer spirit never went back to its 
Creator. 

«‘ Bobby and Janet were brought up together, for 
she was an orphan and became the child of the 
village ; she was adopted by us, as it were, and the 
especial charge of her was given to the widow 
Tremaine. When she could yet scarcely toddle, 
they were seen hand in hand: visiting the houses 
of the neighbors, or rolling on the greensward op- 
posite their own door. As they grew up their 
love of each other seemed to increase, and neither 
of them appeared to be so happy as when together 
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they wandered through the fields, plucking the 
buttercups and daisies with which Bobby used to 
form a mimic wreath for her head. Her mild, ex- 
pressive free and ful] blue eye possessed for him 
even then, young as he was, an unaccountable 
witchery. I remember he said to me one day that 
when he thought of Janet strange ideas entered 
his mind—of Heaven and of angels, who he fan- 
cied must be beings of exceeding beauty forever 
singing there. And then he would ask Janet to 
sing, for as she would be an angel he felt sure her's 
must therefore be the melody of angels ; for Bobby 
was avery sensible child—too much so for one of 
his age. How often we have remarked that his 
head was too old for his shoulders, or his brain too 
large for his head. Well! Janet was the star of 
his destiny and a fatal destiny it has been—he 
seemed to live only in her, as though her heart 
governed the throbbing of his own. 

“ But little Janet died—died just when her love- 
liness began to unfold. We saw that she drooped 
—that her step lost its lightness—her eye its 
brightness. Death had commenced his work near 
some vital part, and ere we could discover the 
cause of the change she was gone. I was with 
her when she died. Bobby stood by me with the 
little hand of Janet in his own, which was scarcely 
larger, watching the suffering child. Poor boy! 
it was his first introduction to a death-bed, and he 
looked bewildered, as though he felt that some- 
thing dreadful was about to happen—-but he knew 
not what. He could not realize the idea that the 
loved companion of his childhood was about to 
leave him forever, and it was only when she gent- 
ly drew him toward her and whispered, “ Bobby, 
I’m going to die,” that he seemed to suspect the 
truth. He then threw himself on the bed in a 
burst of sorrow, and when he again looked up she 
had ceased to suffer. That was a painful and 
solemn scene, my children, and I cant help weeping 
now when I recall it.” 

The old man seemed much moved and it was 
many minutes before he resumed. We all sat in 
breathless attention, anxious to hear the remainder 
of the story and fearing to change our position 
lest we should break the charm it had thrown 
around us. After a while he continued :— 

“ We had little difficulty in removing Bobby 
from the room, for he was totally helpless, and 
remained seemingly unconscious of everything for 
several weeks after the funeral. He, however, 
gradually recovered, and one day surprised his 
mother by asking her to take him to the grave of 
Janet. She did so, and from that time until the 
Winter had fairly set in he visited it daily, plant- 
ing flowers around and upon it, and making it the 
parterre it appears at present. It was remarked, 
however, as the days shortened, that a change 
came over poor Bobby—his mind was not right, 
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and although for several weeks we sought to con- 
sole his afflicted mother with the assurance that 
it was not so, it became at length too evident to 
be concealed. From morning till night he would 
sit at the porch of the door as though watching for 
something, and as the evening came on would 
burst into tears and saying, “ There is no sunbeam 
on her grave now,” creep to a corner of the room 
and sigh himselfto sleep. At this time, you re- 
member, Bobby suddenly disappeared; the physi- 
cian thought it best to send him to an asylum, as 
by proper treatment he might recover. So he 
went to a public establishment, where he was 
kindly treated, but the nature of his lunacy left 
little hope of a permanent recovery, for it was a 
melancholy madness, which is seldom cured. And 
no treatment could restore his reason. Throughout 
the dull wintry days he watched for sunbeams, 
and when they came not he wept; but as the 
Spring opened and they became more frequent 
he appeared less melancholy and so continued to 
improve as the weather brightened. Then he de- 
sired to be at home again, and at length his wish 
was complied with and he came back, better cer- 
tainly, but still a poor shattered thing. Poor 
Bobby ! his mind is like the Summer flowers—it 
lives only in the sunshine and droops when his 
rays are withdrawn. 

“Such, my children, is the history of your little 
schoolmate. He is now with us once more, for 
this is the season of sunbeams ; but his health is 
failing fast and the flowers he has planted in the 
churchyard will soon probably bloom over his 
grave; then the dark shadows of his life will have 
passed away, and in Heaven there isno Winter to 
make poor Bobby crazy.” 

The old man ceased and we all remained silent 
for several minutes ; his eyes were closed and his 
lips moved as if in prayer. When he at length 
arose we followed him and al] seemed instinctively 
to turn toward the churchyard. The grave of 
Janet was in one corner of it and for the greater 
portion of the day lay in the deep shade of some 
overhanging willows ; indeed it was only when the 
sun had reached a certain part of the heavens in 
his downward course that a small opening per- 
mitted his rays for a short time to brighten the 
simple mound. Bobby needed no dial to discover 
the hour when this occurred, and never failed to 
be there, watching for it with intense anxiety. As 
we drew near the spot we saw him busily em- 
ployed with his flowers, trimming some and care- 
fully transplanting others. We remarked too that 
many of them had been removed from the grave 
of Janet and placed by the side of it—we knew 
not why at the time-—but it seemed as though he 
had a presentiment that he should soon be beneath 
them. We did not disturb him but quietly passed 
in another direction. 
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It was in the afternoon of a day in the early 
Autumn and Bobby and I were strolling across the 
fields ; he was leaning on me, for he had become 
so weak as to be unable to walk far without help. 
For several weeks he had been confined to the 
house, from no particular disease however, but it 
was evident that he was gradually passing away, 
and as his physical strength failed his mind be- 
came proportionably stronger. ‘There was no in- 
dication of his relapsing into lunacy ; but he grew 
more gentle—more etherial ; so unlike anything 
earthly that it seemed as though he had prema- 
turely put on immortality. 

It is painful to watch the slow approach of death 
to the young-—the buds of hope and promise sink- 
ing into the cold embrace of the grave—but in this 
case regret»was lessened by the melancholy cir- 
cumstances attending his fate. Indeed death was 
far preferable to the semi-existence he had known. 
On this day he had asked me to take him near the 
churchyard—to look once more on the grave of 
his childhood’s love. As we drew near the place 
a change became visible in his appearance and, 
looking up at the sun, he said :— 

“The sunbeam will soon be on the grave and 
it will very soon be on mine.” 

“ Why,” I said, “are you always thinking of 
sunbeams? It would be better to discourage such 
thoughts.” 

“ Discourage the thought of Janet,” he said, 
looking at me, reproachfully ; ‘‘ she is the sunbeam 
of my thoughts—she is the sunbeam itself—it has 
been all a night to me without it. They thought 
me mad but I was not mad. I felt that it was 
one weary, weary night—and I longed for the 
morning to break. Are they all mad who watch 
and pray for the day-spring? It iscoming now. I 
know it—I feel it. It was whispered to me when 
I last sat by Janet’s grave—it spoke in the sun- 
beam that like me loves the spot—the last fare- 
well beam that kisses the rose which blooms over 
her heart. Tell me not to think no more of sun- 
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beams—I have lived and I shall die in a sun- 
beam.” 

There wasa melancholy tenderness in his voice 
that went to the heart, and mine was so full that 
I could not reply. So we walked on in silence 
until we reached the gate, when he felt exhausted 
and sat down completely overcome with fatigue. 
The change that I had before. observed in his 
looks became more apparent; I was too young to 
understand the indications or 1 might have known 
that death was placing a mark on his victim. 
After a few minutes he spoke, but it was scarcely 
above a whisper. His desire was to reach the 
grave, and after much difficulty I placed him on 
his favorite spot, and becoming alarmed at his in- 
creasing weakness, ran back to his mother’s cot- 
tage, and having told her where he was, hastened 
to the house of Mr. Bray, and we went back to- 
gether. - His mother was already there and was 
sitting on the grave with Bobby’s head in her lap. 
Alas! how great a change had taken place in that 
short time. 

It was proposed to convey him home, but he 
looked so imploringly as he asked them to let 
him die there, that a reluctant assent was given, 
and I was dispatched for the clergyman. 

The sun was just descending behind the willow 
trees and throwing his beams through the open- 
ing opposite the grave when I returned with the 
minister. 

The dying boy beckoned me to his side, for his 
mother was weeping bitterly, and pointing to the 
sun and then to a particular spot near him, whis- 
pered, ‘move me there.” They did so, and the 
minister knelt by himeand prayed. He seemed to 
watch him with much anxiety, and once whispered 
*¢it will soon be there.” At length the shadows 
on the grave increased, the sunbeams gradually 
withdrew, and as the last one lingered on the rose 
that grew above the heart of Janet he gave me 
one look and faintly smiling died, as he had pre- 
dicted, “ in a sunbeam.” 
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LOVE. 


B¥Y MISS 


’Tis like the dew of heaven 

That falls to cheer the earth. 

All the best attributes of mind, 
Have from love's source their birth. 


Pity from love ariseth, 

From love true bliss has grown, 
Hope gleans from love its aliment, 
On this erects its throne, 


Friendship may weave a garland, 
And gold may link a chain, 

But dove alone can form a clasp 
Unbroken to remain. 


Love bringeth hearts together, 
Uniteth hand to hand, 
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It is the link that gently binds 
In hymen’s holy band. 


Love, woman's love is steadfast, 

Once known, ’tis like that star 

Which swerves not though the vessel wreck, 
And shattered be each spar. 


Love, ’twas the bliss of Eden 

Ere sin had found a place ; 

"Tis holy, as the foot prints shown 
Where Jesu’s steps we trace. 


Woman, with love her portion, 
Will like the waters glide, 
From the firm rock descending, 
Swayed not by time or tide 
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VOICES FROM THE OLD WORLD, 





BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


A voice from out the Highlands, 
Old Scotia’s mountain homes— 
From wild burnside and darksome glen 
And craggy. steep it comes! 
Is it the shout of huntsmen bold 
Who chase the antlered stag, 
Who sound the horn and cheer the hound, 
And leap from crag to crag ? 
Is it the call of rising clans, 
The cry of gathering men ? 
Pours freedom’s rocky fortress forth 
Its Gaelic hordes again ? 
Throng round the Scottish chieftains 
Such hosts as, long ago, 
In mountain storms of valor 
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Swept down upon the foe ? 
When hoarse and deep, like thunder, 


_ 


Their shouts of vengefu) wrath, 


~ 
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And the lightning of drawn claymores 
Flashed out upon their path ? 


rer 


Far other are the fearful sounds 
Borne o’er the wintry wave— 5 

The cry of morta! agony : 
The death-groans of the brave! 

For once a foe invincible 
The kilted Gael hath found; 

At length one field beholds him yield— 
Starvation’s battle-ground ! 


ee 


Thus, thus come forth the mountaineers— 


ee 


Pale, gaunt and ghastly bands, 
Who westward turn their frenzied eyes 
And stretch their shrivelled hands ! , 
And like the shriek of madness comes : 
Their wild, beseeching ery— 
“ Bread, bread !—we faint, we waste, we starve ! 
Bread, bread !—oh God, we die! ” 


And shall they perish thus, whose sires, 
Stout warrior-men and stern, 

With Wallace battled side by side, 
And bled at Bannockburn ? 


Where freedom’s new-~world realms expand, 
Where western sunsets glow, 

A nation with oue mighty voice 

Gives back the answer—No / 
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Tis ours, ’tis ours, the godlike power 
To bid doomed thousands live: ( 
Then let us on the waters cast 

The bread of our reprieve— 
Give, give !—when Scotia’s proud sons beg— 


Oh, Heaven, who would not give ? 


And forms of womanhood are there— 
The matron and the maid— 

Strange, haggard, famine-wasted shapes, 
In tattered garbs arrayed ; 

And these are they whuse beauties rare 
Are famed in song and story— 

And these are they whose mothers’ names 
Are linked with Scotland’s glory! 

Ah, they too gaze with dim, sad eyes, 
Out o’er the western main— 

While there are beating woman-hearts 
They shall not gaze in vain! 

We rest not till we minister 
To their despairing need— 

Give, give !—oh, Heaven, who would not give 
When Scotia's daughters plead ? 


A voice from Erin’s storied isle 
Comes sweeping o’er the main— 

fla! calls she on her sons to strike 
For freedom once again ? 


Or rises from her heart of fire 
The pealing voice of song, 

Or rolls the tide of eloquence 
The burdened air along ? 


Or ringeth out some lay of love, 





By blue-eyed maidens sung, 
Or sweeter, dearer music yet, 


The laughter of the young ? 


Far other is that fearful voice, 
A sound of woe and dread— 
Tis Erin mourning for her sons, 

‘The dying and the dead! 
They perish in the open fields, 
They full beside the way, : 

Or lie within their hovel-homes, 
Their bed the damp, cold clay, 
And watch the sluggish tide of life 

Ebb slowly day by day ! 
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They sink as sinks the mariner 
When wrecked upon the wave, 
** Unknelled, uncoffined and unknown,”’ 


No winding-sheet—no grave ! 


To us her cry; be our reply, 
Bread-laden argosies ; 

Let love's divine armada meet 
Her fearful enemies! 

Give, give! and feel the smile of God 
Upon thy spirit lie— 

Draw back, and let thy poor soul hear 


Its angel’s parting sigh— 


When Erin’s brave sons die ? 


BY MRS. 


WaeEnrs the halls with splendors glow, 
Where the gorgeous fountains throw 
Fullest flood, 
There, a chronicler of time, 
W rapped in mystery sublime, 
Mutely stood. 


Like the finger on the wall 

That Beishazzar’s festival 
Dashed with dread ; 

Stern it bore the doom of fate, 

While the crowd with joy elate, 
Checked their tread. 


Fixed as adamantine chain, 

Wilt thou never move again ? 

Then methought an inward strain 
Murmured low— 

‘* Blind with pomp or folly’s chase, 

Call the king ! 

The true answer in my face— 
He doth know. 


He can trace 


“ When he struggleth long and sore, 
When he links to earth no more 





Give, give !—oh, Heaven, who would not give 
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Oh, sisters, there are famishing 
The old with silver hair, 

And dead, uuburied babes are left 
To waste upon the air! 

And mothers wan and fever-worn 
Beside their hearths are sinking, 
And maiden forms while yet in life, 

To skeletons are shrinking! 


Ho, freight the good ship to the wale, 
Pile high the golden grain— 
A nation’s life-boat spreads her sail, 
God speed her o'er the main! 
His peace shall calm the stormy skies, 
And rest upon the waters— 
Give, give !—oh, Heaven, who would not give 


When perish Erin’s daughters ? 





THE ROYAL CLOCK, 


SIGOURNEY. 


In the palace of Versailles was a clock that, during the whole life of the reigning monarch, stood pointing atthe hour 
when his predecessor died, and was not to be moved again till the moment of his own death. 


Hate or love— 
When his eye hath lost its light, 
When his hands grow stiff and white, 
Mine shall move. 


“ When his crown availeth not, 

And the death-hues blear and blot 
Brow and cheek— 

When his tongue no more can frame 

Vaunt of power or wail of shame, 
Mine shal! speak. 


“T shall speak—I shall move, 

While his fickle courtiers rove 
Far away. 

With my doom of fate and fear ) 

For the new-made monarch’s ear 
I shall stay.” 


Slow the murmur in the breast 
Died away—and there at rest. 
Still and stern, 
Stood that monitor sublime, 
Teaching truths that power and prime 
Shrink to learn. 
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BESSIE; OR THE GRANT FAMILY. 





BY ANNIE MIDDLETON. 





' ‘  “Dspy’r we once consider Bessie rather plain, 3 

: mother?” whispered Clarence Grant, turning 

‘ to a graceful, pale lady with a decidedly high-bred 

é air, who was leaning languidly back in a superb 

chair, looking distrait enough for a duchess. 
“Yes, and | see no reason for changing our 


very beautiful girl, whose fair, pale countenance 
bore no slight resemblance to Mrs. Grant’s; the 
same querulous expression marking it also which 
distinguished the elder lady’s. The face was an 
oval, features noble and extremely perfect, yet on 
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opinion now,” she replied, in a soft, but slightly 
fretful voice. 

«“ Why mother!” exclaimed Clarence, in a tone 
of utter astonishment, “I think she’s a perfect 
beauty. Not my style, I acknowledge,” he con- 
tinued, glancing critically, with head bent a little 
to one side, at Bessie. Now any one who had 
ever seen Kate Linsey, a little golden-haired, 
blue-eyed fairy in the neighborhood, knew pre- 


the smooth brow, in the full deep blue eye, and 
throughout the languid grace of the entire figure, 
was a sort of fretful inertness to be comprehended 
at a glance, though impossible to describe. Bessie 
sat on the floor by her side,as merry, active and 
charming a little creature as is possible to con- 
ceive, or her brother Clarence in the height of his 
enthusiasm ever imagined. Resting on her lap 
with one hand over her strings was a guitar. 

* And so, sister, you are too tired to let me teach 
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cisely what Clarence’s style was. “ But yet utterly 


you that pretty song?” said Bessie. ‘So pretty 
; and completely bewitching,” he resumed, after a 


and so rare too. Mr. Jourmelie nearly shakes his 
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moment’s pause, looking no longer critically, but 
with a decided expression of admiration. “ That 
black glossy waving hair, and those beautiful 
great eyes—see her now, as she looks down; her 
long dark lashes showing to such advantage on 
her pretty red cheeks. Such lovely dimples too, 
and altogether she has such a sun-shiny, guile- 
less, delightful sort of face. She is almost too 
roley-poley, to be sure,” continued Clarence, “ but 
her shoulders are all the prettier for it; and as for 
her dear little brown hands and arms, why, they 
are perfect beauties.” 

His mother laughed. “ Absolutely getting into 
the heroics, Clarence. I suppose you will con- 
clude by vowing that Louise cannot be compared 
with her.” 

“ Certainly, I do not think that she is half so 
pretty,” replied Clarence, without hesitation. 

His mother looked indignantly incredulous, but 
seeing that he was absolutely in earnest, murmur- 
ed, languidly, “ You were always crazy about that 
child,” and sank back on her cushions, apparently 
exhausted by the effort. 

The room was small and plain; indeed its fur- 
niture and inmates had evidently graced much 
grander prem ses. A rich wilton covered the 
floor, the few chairs were superb antiques, a little 
French clock rested on the mantel-piece, and a 
light graceful table was covered with various 
pretty knick-knacks. Reclining on a divan of 
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head off in his energetic assurances that ‘you can 
get it nowhere, Mademoiselle Grant—no! not for 
any money in all America. And Mademoiselle 
shakes her head back and protests that she is in- 
finitely delighted, for as un inevitable consequence 
only herself and a few choice pupils at Mrs. O's 
will be able to charm the world in general. lL 
wish you could see our new music-teacher ; she 
seems so gentle and sad, so pale too, and dresses 
in deep mourning. I am sure she is not accustom- 
ed to teaching, for she starts and is painfully em- 
barrassed at times, and it is with an evident eflort 
that she controls herself. I’ve made her out quite 
a heroine, an heiress perhaps, who lost father, 
mother, property and all, at one blow, and left a 
lovely luxurious home in the first agony of her 
bereavement, to seek her support among strangers. 
I feel so sorry for rich people, when they grow 
poor.” 

“Pray, Bessy, do not talk any more suchnon- 
sense,” interrupted Mrs. Grant, harshly. 

Bessie looked down for a moment or two and 
was silent, but soon the little chattering tongue 
began again sotto voce to her sister: “ Do take 
the guitar and try it-—you are so beautiful when 
you play. There—supported by the cushions, with 
the tip of your little shoe just touching this bri- 
oche—and that hand, that miracle of a white 
hand, resting on the strings. I wish you could have 
heard Mr. Gracie at your coming-out party. You 
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blue damask at the other side of the grate, was a 
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know how animated, almost wild he is, in his 
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gestures, and how his great wild black eyes flash 
and roll. ‘The grace of a sylph,’ he exclaimed, 
in his sonorous, grandiloquent tones, ‘the grace 
of a sylph, the step of a queen, and, Heavens! 
what a hand!’ It was a sort of soliloquy, but 
he happened toespy me in the corner as he con- 
cluded, and glared with those horrible eyes so 
fiercely at me, that I looked as stupidly as I knew 
how, pretended to have neither eyes, ears nor 
understanding, and, gathering myself up in a 
little insignificant ball, shrunk away. I did not 
recover from the fright in some time, I can assure 
you. That is perfectly charming now. What 
would Mr. Gracie say if he could see you to 
night? I wish Mr. Frank Percival would happen 
in. Why will you never play for Mr. Frank? 
But, oh! there’s papa, and where ’s the tea?” 
and, rising in an inconceivable hurry, Bessie 
rushed out of one door, as Mr. Grant walked in 
at the other. 

“How do you do, Clarence?” he exclaimed, 
shaking his son heartily by the hand. “ How are 
you, my dear boy?” 

For a moment his expression was gay and 
courteous, but the habitual fretfulness and gloom 
soon succeeded. He stood, warming his hands, 
by the grate. 

“ Where is Bessie, and where are my slippers? 
(in a discontented, fault-finding tone.) I met your 
amiable employer to-day, Clarence, (this time 
there was a decided sneer,) and he actualy had 
the condescension to compliment me upon the 
efficiency with which you discharged your dis, 
evidently expecting me to be flattered by the in- 
formation that my son could measure tape and 
carry bundles with the best beggar’s brat of them 
all. A pest on this cursed country! The fellow 
forgets that he used to black my father’s boots.” 

“Oh, sir,” exclaimed Clarence, in an indig- 
nantly remonstrating voice, “ you do Mr. Harring- 
ton great injustice. He could have been actuated 
by none but the kindest motives, and naturally 
thought that it would gratify you to hear it. I’m 
sure it does me, that I do what Lam obliged to 
well, even if it is only carrying bundles and 
measuring tape.” 

Clarence’s fine frank face glowed with earnest- 
ness as he concluded. 

“Where is Bessie?” asked Mr. Grant again 
after a moment’s silence. And where was Bessie ? 
Why, in the neatest of all possible little kitchens, 
buttering, with infinite dispatch, tiny slices of 
delicate white bread. Though the hands were so 
busy, the tongue did not stop; no, not for a 
moment. 

“ And now, Hannah,” she exclaimed to the old 
woman, who had been Mrs. Grant’s personal at- 
tendant at the time of her marriage and filled 
successively the posts of nurse, chamber-maid, 
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cook and laundress since—now nurse, chamber- _ } e 
maid, cook and laundress all together. “Now, | be 
Hannah,” said Bessie, “see that you cut that s 
smoked-beef very, very thin, for mamma cannot eat 
it unless it is; and you must make the tea too, 
to-night, Hannah, for it is so late and papa will 
be so impatient. ‘The tea must be nice and 
strong, for Mr. Clarence, you know, is at home, 
aud he must have some cake,” continued B: ssie, 
rather to herself than her attendant. “ He has 
not had any in an age; to be sure it would be 
distressing if Mr. Frank Percival came to tea (as 
he very often does) to-morrow night, and I know 
that there is not much more left than enough for 
once. But I can’t help it,” continued Bessie, and 
the little curly head wagged very decidedly. 
“Tl cut small pieces and not eat any myself,” 
she murmured, apologetically. 

“ Bessie!” called her father, impatiently. 

“Yes, sir; I’m coming. Oh, how angry his 
voice sounded,” and Bessie’s little heart throbbed 
almost audibly in the fever of her haste and fear. 

“ Now Hannah, you can bring in the tray.” 

“I beg ten thousand pardons, papa,” she ex- 
claimed, in her sweet cheerful tones, entering the ' 
room with a pair of beautiful slippers, (which she 
had embroidered, by-the-way, herself,) in hand. 
‘*] beg ten thousand pardons for not having your 
chair and shoes ready,” and she drew a heavy | 
arm-chair from the corner as she spoke; “but I 
was talking to Louise, and really forgot how late 
it was.” 

“Ten minutes past seven and I have been in 
the house fifteen,” returned Mr. Grant, in a se- 
anil admonitory tone. “Tea should have been 
> ready five minutes after I entered; indeed five 
minutes too soon is much better than even one 
minute too late. You know a week ago I was 
obliged to reprove you for the same thing.” 

Bessie did not remind her father that his watch 
on that occasion had been in fault and her tea 
ready to a minute, but arranged his slippers, lit | 
the solar lamp and proceeded to pour out the tea, 
which the old servant had placed on the table. | 
Even the fumes of the fragrant beverage could 
not dissipate Mr. Grant’s wrath. | 

“Punctuality is a great thing,” he continued, | 
“a very great thing. There is a time for every- : 
thing and every-thing in its time. You should have 3 











selected some other time to talk with your sister.” 

‘«‘ Talking such nonsense, too,” interrupted Mrs. 
Grant; “better have let it alone altogether. 
Really Bessie is getting a great talker ; her tongue 
is almost insufferable. She has acquired some 
very common vulgar ways, since she left Madame 
B’s,” sighed the lady. 

“She must get over them then, for she never 
can go back to Madame B’s,” growled Mr. Grant, 
“the bills even at Mrs. O's are enormous; our 
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daughters’ education costs now-a-days as much as 
their grand-mothers spent in a life-time.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Grant, do not bring 
up any such vulgar calculations,” exclaimed his 
wife, roused from her fretfulness to positive in- 
dignation. ‘“ That I should have lived to listen 

1 ' to what this thing costs, and what that, and 
from you, too, Augustus, who never appeared to 
know that there was such a thing as expense in 
the world.” 

‘«* Better if I had known it sooner,” retorted the 
gentleman. “ Bessie, where is your tea to-night?” 

. his patience if it had not been before, was cer- 
tainly now exhausted. Bessie was very long 
} a pouring it, her hand trembled and could scarcely 
| . support the large silver pot, and something bright 
. and round glistened on the long dark lash. 
«“ Let me hand it, Bessie,” exclaimed Clarence, 
springing lightly toward her. ‘* See what an in- 
imitable waiter l’ll make, my little sister. Was 
ever anything done with more grace and dexter- 
ity?” ashe handed a cup to his mother ; “ black 
John’s flourish and all. How that fellow used to 
) a deiight me, so overwhelmed with the importance 
( gS of his office, so consequential and superiatively 
elevated. If we had been princesses and dukes 
he could not have served us with greater defe- 
rence. I met him the other day in the street, and 
he stood hat in hand while he asked after master, 
mistress and the young ladies, though the wind 
was as keen as a sword.” 

“ Surprising to see any such thing in this devil- 
ish country,” said Mr Grant, in a softened tone, 
sipping his tea. ‘ But what infernal mistake is 
this, Bessie 2 You've ruined it with sugar.” 

“ My mistake altogether, sir,’ exclaimed Cla- 

rence. ‘]'ve given you probably my cup, which, 
you know, instead of having noue in it, is all su- 
gar. Let me take it; Bessie will make you 
another.” 
% As Bessie handed him the other, she gave a 
ie quick merry glance from her great black eyes, 
and smiled one of her own arch pleasant smiles. 

Clarence knew she comprehended his ruse, for 
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the cups. 

“ | met Percival in the street to-day,” resumed 
Clarence, (baffled in his former effort at intro- 
a ducing agreeable themes,) “and he said he was 
2 coming here to-night.” 

This time the bait took. 

‘Tm glad of it; he is a very agreeable visitor,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Grant. 

‘“*A very fine fellow,” added Mr. Grant, “a 
noble fellow, not one of your summer-friends.” 

“ Faithful and true, eh, Louise?” laughed Cla- 
rence. “ You must reward such surprising con- 
siancy, unless mother persists in your accepting 
old Mr. Deming, on whose perféctions she was 
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quite enthusiastic before Frank Percival’s re- 
turn.” 


* Nonsense, Clarence,” said Mrs. Grant, 


provoked, yet smiling in spite of herself; ‘old 
Mr. Deming, indeed!” 
‘‘ Nay, never deny it, mother mine,’’ continu- 


ed Clarence ; “I affirm, on my honor as a gentle- 
man, (as old Bill used to say,) that I found you 
one morning-closeted with Louise, making out Mr. 
Deming a perfect héros de roman, while all Loo, 
there, could say in opposition, was a feeble de- 
mur on the probability of his living forever. A 
rich young widow, ha! ha! and Mr. Frank Per- 
cival, or some other Mr. Frank, for le futur.” 

Mr. Grant laughed heartily at his wife’s vexa- 
tion and vain attempt to stem the current of Cla- 
rence’s words, even Louise (spiritless and quiet as 
she generally was) smiled, and Bessie rang out 
one of the blithest little peals imaginable. 

Just then the door opened and Mr. Frank 
Percival entered. He might be described by ne- 
gatives. He was neither very tall nor very short, 
neither fair nor dark, his hair was not of a sunny 
brown nor rivalling thé plumage of the raven’s 
wing. He was neither very silent nor very talk- 
ative, not troubled with mauvaise honte or auda- 
ciously free in his manner. He was not strictly 
handsome nor certainly the reverse. What was 
Mr. Frank, then? Why, agreeable. Yes, par- 
ticularly so, those who envied or disliked him 
added, “‘ when he chose to be;” and his friends 
invariably returned that “ he always chose to be, 
then.” There was something extremely fascinat- 
ing in his address, the result (in part} of the most 
perfect good-breeding. Extremes meet ; simplicity 
characterizes untramimelled nature, and the per- 
fection of art or rather cultivation. In Mr. Per- 
cival’s manner there was nothing studied or pre- 
meditated; it appeared the result of a most 
harmonious inner-being, producing (as a matter 
of course) appropriate acts and gestures. How- 
ever gracefully a thing was done, you were con- 
fident that it was an imprompiu ; he never thought 
how he was doing it. He talked remarkably 
well, not pedantically; nor did he attempt to 
shine. Yet one felt refreshed and entertained 
while listening. There was a moment’s involun- 
tary silence after he entered, for the connection 
of his name with Clarence’s last sentence had 
made the supposition of his hearing it rather 
awkward, but it soon passed away. His air was 
not that of a lover or ordinary acquaintance, but 
more the easy and familiar footing of a friend of 
the family. 

“Have you taken tea, Percival?” said Mr. 
Grant. 

“ Pray, take a cup, Mr. Percivalytadded Mrs. G. 

« Will you not let me make you one?” ex- 
claimed Bessie, whose eyes a grown unusually 
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bright and cheeks dimpled surprisingly on his 
entrance. He had declined the first two over- 
tures, but the persuasive tones in which the last 
was couched induced him to turn with a “ Thank 
you, Miss Bessie, I believe I will.” 

He stood by the table as she poured it out, then 
seated himself, with cup in hand, on the lounge by 
the side of Louise. 

“You have heard of the wedding, 
Grant? ” 

“No! I have not; whose?” asked the lady. 

“ Whose? Why the gallant and chivalric—oh! 
that the language were sufficient to give name to 
his perfections! — Arthur T’.. Brenton, to the most 
fair, most lovely, (I crave her pardon for adding,) 
most romantic, Miss Matilda Manners.”’ 

** Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. Grant 
Louise in a breath. 

‘* Most true, I can assure you, as my eyes and 
ears can witness. Now, ladies,” he continued 
gayly, “be merciful; do not puzzle me with 
questions how the bride was dressed, agitations 
and emotion and all that; for I can only protest 
on my honor that it was white, an undistinguish- 
able maze of Jace, satin and ornaments ; in fact 
she seemed almost buried under her finery; and 
as to the display of sentiment—smile on the lip, 
and tear in the eye—why of course, (Mrs. Man- 
ners’s daughter) it was comme il faut. The truth 
was,” he went on in a more serious manner, “ | 
had a hint of the affair from head-quarters, with 
the announcement that from the recent death in 
the family it was to be exceedingly private; yet, 
if I had any curiosity, why they were to be mar- 
ried in church on such an evening. I went, of 
course; drove up in a tremendous shower just as 
the bridal party had arrived, and had the bliss of 
seeing the fair fiancée borne in the arms of her 
future lord from the carriage to the church. She 
is petite, you know, and Brenton herculean in 
his proportions, so it was quite a pretty nice little 
affair, J can assure you; elegantly done. I was 
delighted that it rained. How far had I taken 
her? Oh, to the door. She was consciously 
lovely and blushing as she walked up the aisle, 
made the responses with enthusiastic fervor, and 
sank half fainting on his shoulder at the con- 
clusion. All done in the most approved novel-like 
style, you perceive.” 

Frank Percival was certainly in extravagant 
spirits. He had not talked such a quantity of 
nonsense for a twelve-month. 

“A very imprudent match, to say the least of 
it,” remarked Mr. Grant; ‘“ Where are. they 
going to live?” 

“Oh; in a beautiful little cottage in the suburbs 
of She.will make any sacrifices for his 
sake, and, to do the poor girl justice, I believe 
she is perfectly sincere in these professions, but 
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unfortunately in all her economical chateaux en 
Espagne she never sees herself arrayed otherwise 
than in satins and velvets, and having dinners a 
la mode. I confess I have no opinion—begging 
your pardon, Miss Grant—of young lady-ish ideas 
of economy.” 

Miss Grant smiled languidly and sweetly, and 
laid the very whitest hand in the world on Bessie’s 
jetty curls which rested on her lap; the little de- 
moiselle having ensconced herself at her sister’s 
feet. 

“Come Bessie, play!” exclaimed Clarence. 
“‘ T have not heard you in an age.” 

“Do, Miss Bessie,” added Mr. Percival. 

« What shall it be?” said Bessie, with a glance 
of infinite espiéglerie; “Mr. Jourmelle’s only 
copy which can be obtained in all America, in 
Mr. Jourmelle’s own inimitable style?” and she 
took the guitar and mimicked with great archness 
and effect the little Frenchman’s dumb show of 
raptures and enthusiasm—wagging the head, 
closing the eyes and divers contortions—and con- 
cluded amid a torrent of laughter. 

Mrs. Grant alone looked grave. “Bessie is 
almost too old—nearly sixteen—for such an ex- 
hibition,” were the lady’s meditations; however 
she is so small, she seems much younger and this 
very childish careless way of behaving adds to the 
illusion. 

** Another, Beasie,” cried Clarence, “ give us 
some more.” 

She warbled a plaintive air touchingly and art- 
lessiy. In fact there was this merit about Bessie’s 
singing, she entered so fully into the spirit of it 
that she forgot herself and her hearers altogether, 
and they were very apt to forget them too. 

“ Now, Bessie, just the one where you beat the 
strings so cunningly, and then I’ve done. I love to 
see her little brown hands dashing up and down,” 
he murmured apologetically, to his mother. 

The very spirit of mirth seemed to have pos- 
sessed his little sister ; she actually revelled in the 


» dancing, wild, gipsey music, singing it so signifi- 


cantly and as gayly as a bird. 

‘¢ Charmingly done, Miss Bessie, we owe you a 
vote of thanks,” exclaimed Mr. Percival, with en- 
thusiasm. “ How few people sing ballads well,” 
he added ; “ cantatrices all fail inost signally in 
this ; they give too much effort, too much expres- 
sion, too much voice, too much everything ; it 
should be like breathing or laughing, a sort of 
I think, Miss Bessie, you’d 
make your fortune as a ballad singer,” he added. 

“You had better go and study your lessons, 
Bessie,” exclaimed her mother ; ‘you appear to 
have forgotten them entirely this evening.” 

Bessie remembered that the whole of her Satur- 
day afternoon had been passed in learning the les- 
sons, that she might have the entire evening with 
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her brother. She did not say so, however, but 
rose immediately and giving one little lingering, 
regretful glance at the pleasant circle, her eye 
resting for a moment on Clarence, disappeared. 
Mr. Frank Percival very soon after took his leave, 
and the family retired. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant had each abandoned an 
elegant house furnished comme il faut in the upper 
part of the city, for an equally elegant home in 
agreeable proximity—of their own. They made 
no sacrifice in marrying each other; in fact had 
never made any in their respective lives ; possibly 
from no inclination that way, certainly there had 
never been any necessity. 

Equally weill-born and well-bred, with most 
luxurious habits and tastes, and—a particularly 
pleasant concomitant—ample means to gratify 
them, their condition for years was enviable. Mr. 
Grant was a handsome, gentlemanly man, with a 
particular passion for society, books and agreeable 
refined pursuits in general, and a particular disdain 
and horror of the merely useful. His name figured 
in the reports of a large banking-house, and hand- 
some additions were thus yearly made to his am- 
ple fortune ; but as to personal agency in the affair, 
he had none. 

Mrs. Grant was fastidious to an excess, a perfect 
Sybarite in all her habits ; she could scarcely ima- 
gine existence endurable without the luxuries and 
appliances to which she had always been accus- 
tomed. Their daughter Louise had just made her 
debut with unbounded eclat, when, by one of the 
pleasant tricks of fortune common in this republi- 
can land, a change took place in the money market ; 
the bank was hard ran—broke ; and Mr. Grant, 
gentleman at large, with handsome house, fine 
situation, wealth, distinction and nothing to do, 
was transformed into Mr. Grant, a clerk with 
scanty revenue in the custom-house, a diminu- 
tive habitation in, no matter what street, suffice 
it to say one which his lady-wife had not been 
conscious before was in existence. Overwhelmed 
with disgust and mortification, the gentleman was 
inclined to forswear the world entirely. Not by 
any sanguinary process, as cutting his throat or the 
like, but by refraining from all communication 
with the society which he had hitherto found so 
delightful. But his daughters’ claims—even with 
great sacrifice to their pride—Mrs. Grant insisted 
must be considered; consequently that most 
wretched and harassing of all things was attempt- 
ed—an endeavor to keep up appearances upon 
nothing. Clarence, a fine, high-spirited boy, had 
been taken necessarily and summarily from his 
junior year at college, and placed in astore. He 
bore it like a hero, however, cheerfully and brave- 
ly; had great plans for the future, and saw his 
father and mother bestowed in a superb house and 
living charmingly again, without a doubt as to hs 
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ability in time to accomplish it. His arrival, each 
Saturday night, was a chink of light through the 
desolating gloom of the little household. Mrs. 
Grant parted the hair on his smooth forehead, and 
listened with something of the smile of other days 
to his hopeful words and gay laugh. His father 
groaned over the desecration—as he considered it 
—of so noble aspecimen of humanity ; yet had no 
little pride and delight notwithstanding in the boy ; 
but no one hailed his appearance with such trans- 
port, no one watched for him with such eagerness 
as Bessie. Now, if ever there was a darling anda 
jewel, and a dear, warm-hearted, love of a little 
thing on the face of the earth, it was certainly 
Bessie; and if ever there was any one whose 
merits were unappreciated, indeed entirely con- 
temned, it was this same good little Bessie. The 
only fault which could possibly be found with her 
was her stupidity in never discovering this ; thongh 
sufficiently bright and quick about everything else, 
here Bessie was dull, stolid, impenetrable, nay, 
lived in a state of enthusiastic love and veneration 
for the very people who abused her. Her eyes 
must have been bathed with some magic ointment 
through which her father, instead of a cynical, 
morose, irritable middle-aged gentleman, appeared 
the most courteous, urbane, affectionate papa on 
record. Her mother, by no means a listless, faul!- 
finding, fine lady, but the gentlest, loveliest of 
mortals ; and as for her sister Louise—cold, indo- 
lent and selfish-—-why she was as beautiful as an 
angel, and she only wished all the world would 
worship and adore her as she did. Poor, blind, in- 
fatuated little Bessie! In all her chateaux en 
Espagne how sumptuously and charmingly were 
they faring. Louise in a perpetual whirl of superb 
dresses, lovers and admiration; her mother in a 
perfumed rose-colored atmosphere, reclining on 
cushions of eider-down, and not obliged to open 
her eyes once in atwelvemonth. Her father in 
the midst of fine pictures and rare books, while 
Bessie herself, in some labyrinth under ground, 
was working like a little Cinderella for them all. 
And Clarence? Why she would have made him 
king over all the earth if she could have given him 
according to his deserts; but somehow or other 
Bessie did not trouble herself much about Cla- 
rence ; she thought that he—equally with herself— 
could be happy almost anywhere. Bessie could 
not deny that she was found a great deal of fault 
with, but instead of the obliquity being in the fault- 
finders, it was she who was the most awkward, 
stupid, troublesome little being imaginable ; she 
really felt grateful {6 them for enduring her at all. 
Oh, silly Bessie Grant. The first dull, grey streak 
of light in the cold Winter’s sky found her steal- 
ing noiselessly around the apartment occupied by 
her sister and herself; the light so very faint and 
so very dull that but a shadowy glimmering of 
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the bright rosy face could be detected in the mir- 
{ ror; yet the little fingers had grown very cunning, 
{ and looped the glossy tresses back, by a sort of 
instinct, with wonderful precision and neatness. 
With a step as light as fairy footfall she then en- 
) tered her mother’s room, made the fire there, then 
} down into the breakfast parlor, the same thing re- 
peated; windows opened spite of the cold, and 
with gloves on the little brown hands, and a veil 
tied over the pretty head, the room was made 
charmingly clean enough for Queen Victoria to 
breakfast in. For a full, honest and irresistible 
conviction that everything is as neat as human 
ingenuity can make it, commend me to the result 
of a lady’s playing the servant. Nothing like it, 
take my word forit. ‘The hail went through the 
same process ; then, like a bewitched little angel, 
she flew into the parlor, repaired all the interesting 
negligé—chairs and ottomans drawn out—of the 
night before, down on her knees with dusting pan 
and brush she made the flowers bloom gayly and 
brightly again on the dark rich carpet. At length, 
after producing everywhere the direst hubbub 
and confusion, she went round with some compo- 
sing process, and reduced all to the most exquisite 
order. China and silver glowed beautifully bright 
on the breakfast table, anda peep into the kitchen 
to see that old Hannah was alive, and to toast 
herself a few pieces of bread for her mother’s 
breakfast. One by one the other three members 
of the family came lagging in, pale, fretful and lan- 
guid, to the meal; not even the sight-of Bessie’s 
blooming, cheerful face, though enough to draw 
roses out of the frosty earth of December, produ- 
cing the least effect. Now Bessie is not my he- 
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roine ; in fact I have no heroine, but treat of mat- 
ter-of-fact, every day affairs, the bread and butter 
of life, with not a whisper of heroines or heroes, 
surprising incidenis, or marvellous dénowemens. 
Bessie Grant, therefore, is not my heroine ; but I 
like to see justice done, and must positively hint 
and declare, that though some people might think 
it very extraordinary, in fact praiseworthy in a 
little girl fifteen years old, who had been waited 
upon from her cradle and scarcely found ii neces- 
sary (o make the least personal exertion for her- 
self, turning round when circumstances rendered 
it expedient, and managing tor an entire house- 
hold. Some people, think 1 may venture to say 
most people, would have been surprised to see this 
little demoiselle, who might have thought, for 
aught she could be supposed to know to the con- 
trary, that houses were heated by some superna- 
tural process, now making fires as if she were born 
to it, aud had never done anything else in the 
course of her natural life. They would have won- 
dered at her surprising dexterity in sweeping and 
dusting, when they considered that a broom had 
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before; and as for her skill in making cake, pies, 
puddings, etc., they could have supposed it nothing 
else than miraculous. Now to come to the point 
at which l’ve been aiming for nearly the half of this 
last page, some people, indeed most people, would 
not only have considered it surprising, miraculous 
and praiseworthy, but have said so heartily and 
constantly, and given this little Bessie to under- 
stand thatshe was the dearest, most useful, unsel- 
fish little character in existence. Not so, Mr. and 
Mrs Grant. If the idea ever entered their heads, 
they never gave it utterance, and, it is shrewdly 
suspected, almost despised her for undertaking so 
willingly and doing so completely what they con- 
sidered degrading drudgery. The Grant tamily 
are by ne means monsters existing only on paper ; 
in truth they are no monsters at all; they only ex- 
hibit the natural phenomena of people who con- 
sider wealth respectability, honor, almost lite itself, 
on being deprived of this wealth and the luxuries 
which were like chords of their existences, be- 
coming, as an inevitable consequence, misanthropi- 
cal, embittered, selfish and irritable. The change 
was evident; the world, who had dubbed them the 
most delightful acquaintances imaginable, now 
shook their heads and said “ the Grants had grown 
strangely stiff and dull.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ingoldsby are coming here to 
dine to-morrow,” said Mr. Grant, one morning at 
the breakfast table. 

“‘Why, Mr. Grant!” exclaimed his wife ; she 
never called him Mr. Grant except when aston- 
ished or angry, and she was now both. 

The gentleman understood the cause of her con- 
sternation perfectly ; indeed it gave him a litte 
malicious pleasure—though he participated in the 
feeling—to see it, yet he looked with innocent 
wonder for an explanation. 

** Mr. Grant,” she commenced again, “I must 
say that, under the circumstances, 1 consider it 
most extraordinary and thoughtless in you to in- 
vite them.” 

“| did not invite them,” he returned quietly, 
balancing his spoon. 

“ How are they coming then?” continued his wife. 

** John Ingoidsby invited himself, sans ceremo- 
nie, my dear,” returned Mr. Grant. ‘* You know 
he has always been accustomed to do so with us, 
and, of course, 1 said 1 should be happy to see 
him.” An infernal lie—muttered the gentleman 
in ap under tone. 

“* | hope you are provided with the wherewithal 
for the dinner, then,” resumed Mrs. Grant, in a 
sarcastic voice. He iaid out a paltry sum on the 
table. 

“ Joking is out of place,” said Mrs. Grant, in- 
dignantly. “I'd rather live on bread and water 


goldsby on soup maigre tomorrow.” 
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“So you said when you purchased Louise’s 
eighty dollar shawl, which will reduce us to bread 
and water, Mr. and Mrs. Ingoldsby to the contrary 
notwithstanding, for some months yet.” 

«“ Can you not borrow of Clarence?” said Mrs. 
Grant, hesitatingly. ‘‘ ’ve already borrowed every- 
thing he has,” returned her husband. 

“« Have you then really nothing? ” she exclaim- 
ed, impatiently. 

He pointed to the sum on the table. 
After a pause, “‘ what shall we do?” 

Mrs. Grant was desperate. 

“Let them come and see us living like beggars 
as we are,” returned the gentleman bitterly, rising 
and walking to the fire. 

“ Anybody but Mary Ingoldsby,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Grant, with vehemence. 

“The most envious woman in the world; we 
were always rivals at school ; she was ready to die 
with vexation if I had a more fashionable dress or 
handsomer ornaments, and took every opportunity 
of mortifying me and displaying them, when she 
had them herself. When we made our début she 
was always spiteful about my lovers and conquests 
(poor thing, she was so unfortunately plain, she 
never had any herself,) and never has forgiven me 
for marrying a younger and handsomer man, 
while she was compelled to take up with rich Mr. 
Ingoldsby. Anybody but her,” continued Mrs. 
Grant; “our poverty will afford her nothing but 
unlimited gratification,” and the lady fairly burst 
into a passion of tears.” 

“ Whew!” said Mr..Grant, and walked out of 
the room and the house. 

“ Mother! ” exclaimed Bessie, timidiy, “ I think 
I can manage the dinner, if you'll leave it to me.”’ 

“* Nonsense, child!” said her mother, though 
not angrily. 

“ Leave it all to me, mother dear,” continued 
Bessie, emboldened, and she rose and kissed the 
pale, fair cheek, whose roses of yore rivalled and 
distressed the hated Mary Ingoldsby. 

“You cannot do anything, Bessie,’ 
her mother, yet permitting the caress. 

“ Try me,” said Bessie. 

Bessie Grant had undertaken a great deal, and 
she knew it, but she had a famous scheme in her 
little curly pate. Her father had given her money 
some time sinee to purehase a Winter hat; now the 
hat might be dispensed with—how, Bessie never 
thought—at all events the money should go for the 
dinner. 

“T’ll have a ham boiled, we have some in the 
house,” said Bessie to herself, “and with roast 
chickens, boiled turkey and oyster sauce, and Mar!- 
borough pudding, blancmange and jelly afterward, 
we shall do very nicely. Of course it will not be 
a dinner,” resumed the little damsel, hesitatingly, 
as visions of the long array of courses and cere- 
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mony which had daily marked the important mat- 
ter in question rushed to her memory—* but a 
very nice, quiet, family affair for pa’s and ma’s in- 
timate friends.” 

Bessie examined the contents of her purse. “ It 
will all have to go,” she sighed “ no doubt of it, 
and nothing left to pay a waiter—what shall we 
do?” the tone of distress was equal to her mother’s. 
*‘Hannah could do it, as she does every day, 
without doubt, but then how odd the dear old thing 
would look hobbling round the table. I can have 
Tam,” she exclaimed suddenly, “silly, roaring 
Tam Roberts, with mouth forever on the stretch; 
if he would only keep that immense mouth shut, 
and was dressed in a suit of Clarence’s cast offs, it 
would-be no bad idea. Tam used to wait very 
well,” pursued Bessie, “ but nobody knows how 
many horrid ways he may have acquired since he 


has been with that vulgar Dillon family. He must 


, 


do, however, for lack of a better.” Bessie’s head 


that dav, instead of being occupied with French 
verbs, unknown quantities and isosceles triangles, 
was running on turkeys weighing unknown num- 
bers of pounds, chickens symmetrically dished and 
the quantity of oysters to be bought for—but she 
shal! not be betrayed. 

She rose even earlier than her wont the next 
morning, feeling, it cannot be denied, rather agita- 
ted and nervous. Sanguine as she was, she could 
not but think the result dubious. Hannah had 
grown old, and lost much of the skill for which 
she was once famous. Bessie remembered with 
sinking heart that the last one or two meals which 
they had pretended to dignify with the name of 
dinner had been signal failures. And then that 
How she did work,and how red her pretty 
little face was, and how late the dinner, and how 
impatient her father, and how smoky the dining- 
room, and how half-boiled the turkey, and how on 
the contrary done to death the roast chickens, and 
how that abominable Mr. Ingoldsby would make 
all his dinner on the oyster sauce and when there 
was no more left seemed to think it was very amu- 
sing. And how terrificaliy angry her father look- 
ed when the ham was placed before him ; some- 
thing certainly must have been wrong there; and 
oh! to cap the climax, how that horrid Tam did 
shake and roar at Mr Ingoldsby’s jokes. How he 
appeared to think he was placed there for the sole 
and especial purpose of enjoying himse’f, and had 
to be fairly shouted at, before he would take a plate, 
or attend to his duty in the smallest particular. 
And how spitefully grand Mrs. Ingoldsby was, and 
how she talkedgbout her French cook and his new 
delicious dishes, and managed to bring in the seve- 
ral names of her dozen servants every other mi-. 
nute. And in what a suppressed, well-bred, lady- 
like agony Bessie’s mother listened, and how mor- 
tified Louise evidently was, and as for her father 
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three months’ notice, so that nothing should be 
lacking to make the whole affair tasteful and 
magnificent. 


—oh! thunder-bolts, lightning and fiery furnaces 


Mrs. Ingoldsby never ate blancmange, the jelly 
was ruined, and the Marlborough pudding remain- 
ed on their plates. Leaving Mr. Grant and his 
guest to diseuss their nuts «nd wine, the ladies ad- 
journed to the parlor, while Bessie ran up to her 
room, buried her face in her pillow and had some- 
thing as much like hysterics as possible. We will 
draw a veil over the scene which followed the 
next meeting of the family; suffice it to say 
that Miss Bessie Grant went to Church all Winter 
in a straw hat—made to look as much like a 
Winter one as possible—lined with velvet, amidst 
the undissembled scorn and audible wrath of the 
three other members of the family. Louise was 
very beautiful, even if she has been veritably dub- 
bed cold and selfish—this must be allowed. A 
beauty which showed peculiarly well too by can- 
dle light, fragile, graceful and delicate. Arrayed 
in a silvery gossamer-like dress for a party, with 
becoming ornaments, the triste expression re- 
moved from her face by excitement, a soft light in 
her dark blue eye and faint rose color on her cheek, 
Bessie might be pardoned for thinking her sister 
certainly the loveliest creature she had ever looked 
at. Clarence would occasionally hint to his little 
sister that her attire might be newer, more re- 


dress? Deep and solemn were the family coun- 
cils. Mr. Grant, on being applied to, embraced 
his usual resource, whistling. “Most ungentle- 
manly habit,’ Mrs. Grant said, “and one of 
which she had not supposed Augustus capable ;” 
and left the room. Clarence gave all that he had, 
as usual, and Bessie opened her great black eves 
to a miraculous extent, in a vain attempt to re- 
strain the tears which were ready to gush forth 
at her utter inability. 

**So much might be saved from the housekeep- 
ing,” said her mother, but still there was a lack. 

Bessie could draw beautifully; she embroidered 
too, and as she went to school no longer, her time 
was more at her own disposal ; who knew but she 
might accomplish wonders? But her mother and 
Louise, even dear Clarence was not to know it, 
and no smail difficulty lay in concealment; but a 
resolute spirit is a]l potent. In her first attempt 
she succeeded admirably. A very pretty drawing 
and bea: tifully embroidered chair-cover were the 
result of a month’s most assiduous labor. She 
disposed of them at the first shop she entered. A 
very gentlemanly man, who stood behind the 
counter as she went in, trembling, blushing and 


And where was Louise to get her x 
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agitated, became the purchaser; and told her he 
wouid buy as many more as she would bring. 
How delighted and how grateful was liutle Bessie. 
He spoke to her so kindly, commending her skill, 
and suggested that the merino dresses which were 
so fashionably embroidered were much more pro- 
fitable than worsted work and cost not half the 
time and trouble. Bessie received the hint with 
eagerness, and embarked most of her little capi- 


cherché, venturing to declare at times that Bessie 

was absolutely shabby, and he must actually dis- 

pense to her from his own purse to save the credit 

of the family. Strange to relate he never beheld 

the happy consequences which should have follow- 
) ed these presents. Bessie still wore the one dress 
) 


vale 








could give but a faint idea of his wrath. Mr. and 
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ed the cloak which Clarence vowed she wore 
when her nurse carried her in long clothes. Louise 


however never lacked any of the little delicate 
essentials of a handsome toilet. When gay rich 
scarfs were the rage, the most beautiful one in 
the city by some mysterious agency was placed in 
her drawer; pretty gloves, satin shoes, embroi- 
Once 


tal in the purchase of the merino, which, with the 
drawings that she would be able to finish, would 
certainly complete the sum necessary for her sis- 
ter’s dress. With all conceivable despatch, how- 
ever, it was but a fortnight before the wedding 
that she entered a second time that shop in ——st. 





dered ribbons and sashes, she had them all. 
when she expressed a wish for a handsome bouquet 
to complete the effect of her evening dress, the 
most superb one, composed of rare hot house 
plants, was left at the door. I believe Bessie was 
discovered on this occasion to have been the per- 
petrator, and was reprimanded in consequence 
gomewhat sharply, for spending money so foolishly 
’ and unnecessarily. Oh! this money—Bessie ne- 
ver wanted it for herself, but felt like robbing on 
\ 


and instead of a gentlemanly, dark, interesting 
man, an impudent, dapper little clerk stood behind 
the counter and told her, with the greatest non- 
chalance, that “ there must be some mistake; he 
knew nothing about it; they did not want the 
articles; in short, were overstocked already ;” and 
when Bessie, her heart bursting with mortification 
and disappointment, gently and tremblingly per- 
sisted that they had been ordered, he concluded 
with a voluble ‘“‘ Impossible! impossible, Miss; ) 
you are under some error.” , 

As he concluded these words, a gentleman who 
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which she might have been known by, and sport- 
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the highway to make her sister beautiful. If they 
would only have permitted her to give music- 
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lessons, or be a governess! Whatgecould she do to 
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2 obtain it? Louise was to be one of Miss Vinton’s had stood with his back to them in another part 

bride-maids, and Miss Vinton was to be dressed of the shop came forward and exclaimed, in a Y 

) like a queen, and her bride-maids all superbly tone of wonder, * Why, Miss Bessie!” © 

and alike ; and, farthermore, she had given them It was Mr. Percival. Bessie was ready to sink R 
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into the earth with vexation, not so much on her 
own account, but what would her mother and 
Louise say? Of all people in the world, Mr. Per 
cival; and he had heard, too, that vulgar man’s 
impertinence. Her cheeks had been burning, and 
her heart throbbing with embarrassment and dis- 
appointment before, but now she was entirely 
overcome and burst into an agony of tears. 

“Why, Miss Bessie!” he exclaimed again, 
but the tone was one of gentle sympathy as he 
seized her hand and led her to another part of 
the shop. ‘‘My dear Miss Bessie, pray tell me 
what is it?” She stood sobbing and trembling, 
her head bent, the glossy curls in the greatest 
confusion over her glowing face, and the hand at 
liberty endeavoring in vain to conceal the tears 
which were falling thick and fast through the long 
black lashes. He was bending with the most 
graceful air of interest toward her. ‘ My dear 
Miss Bessie,” he repeated. She shivered and 
wept and it appeared absolutely impossible for her 
tospeak. “ Dear Bessie,’ said Mr. Percival in a 
lower tone. By detached, almost 
sentences he gathered the whole story. 

“Dear Bessie,” said Mr. Frank again, when 
she concluded, and pressed the hand he held quite 
tenderly. Guileless little Bessie. She only thought 
how kind and good he was. “ There is undoubt- 
edly some mistake,” he continued —“ I'll speak 
to the man myself.’ A few words in an under 
tone and he returned with the money and said, 
“* Now let me take you home.” 

He placed her hand in his arm; it was nearly 
dark, and the snow was falling fast on the muddy 
pavements, yet Bessie felt strangely quiet and 
happy. He talked to her so soothingly, diverting 
and changing the whole painful current of her 
thoughts. 

“How kind he is, how I shall love him for a 
brother,” said Bessie to herself, after she got 
home. 

The day of the wedding a box was left at the 
door containing a very handsome bouquet for 
Miss Grant with a single japonica for Miss Bessie. 
Everybody wondered who sent it. Bessie surmised 
but prudently kept her knowledge to herself. She, 
too, was going that evening. Louise was inimi- 
table in her superb new dress, and Bessie, attired 
as all economical heroines are, in white muslin, 
was very pretty. It was her first appearance as 
a young lady, and she would have been slightly 
embarrassed had she not fortunately encountered 
Mr. Percival soon after their entrance. 

“Is not Bessie beautiful to-night, mother?” 
whispered Clarence in the course of the evening. 
Mrs. Grant followed the direction of his eye ; she 
seemed so pleased and happy, her cheeks a per- 
fect carnation and eyes glistening. 

“She looks unusually well this evening, 
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swered Mrs. Grant, coldly, “but I’m afraid she’]| 
bore Mr. Percival to death; she presumes too 
much on his good nature. Do go and take her 
away, Clarence.” 
“Oh, no,” replied her son, laughingly. 
dare not; Frank can take care of himself.” 
Mr. Percival had not left her since she entered, 
and Mrs. Grant for a moment felt a thrill of jea- 
lous alarm, but a glimpse of Louise, delicate and 
preéminently lovely, reassured her. 
could prefer Bessie to her sister. 
** Le: us go; where is Bessie 
Grant, the last of the evening. 
“T don’t know; I have not seen the child for 
an hour,” answered Mrs. Grant, in a tone of 
languid vexation. “Clarence, go and find your 


sister.” 


«] 


He never 


2”? exclaimed Mr. 


Clarence obeyed, but remained so long that 
At the end of a con- 
servatory dimly lighted, surrounded by oleanders 
and roses stood two figures. There had been an 
unbroken silencé ; at length the gentleman ex- 


Mrs. Grant went herself. 


claimed, in a hurried, agitated voice, ‘‘ You must 
have suspected, you must have known, did you 
not, Bessie?” and he turned to his companion. 

“ Yes, I always theught you loved her,” she 
answered quietly. 


“Her! good heavens! Miss Bessie, what do 


799 


you mean? whom do you think I love? 


“ Why, Louise,” she exclaimed in a tone of 


wonder ; “do you not?” 
‘Good heavens! no, Miss Bessie, I love you.” 
Jessie uttered a little cry of surprise and cover- 
ed her face with her hands. Oh! 


heart, it was beating with delight. 
+] 


treacherous 


and an endeavor was 
made to obtain a glimpse of the face, but no, the 
little hands obstinately covered it. 

“‘ Bessie!” exclaimed Mr. Percival, impatiently. 
“ Bessie!” he repeated in a lower tone, ‘‘ What 
can you say to me?” and the hand this time was 
obtained, and the blushing face revealed. With 
downcast lids and trembling voice she murmured, 


‘‘ Bessie, speak to me,’ 


“Tam so surprised ;” a pause ; “I thought you 
loved Louise ; I may be mistaken again,” and she 
stole a glance at him and the voice became nearly 
inaudible. “Louise is so beautiful, so graceful,” 
she resumed, again trembling violently ; “do you 
not, Mr. Frank?” 

“ Bessie Grant,” said her companion, seizing 
both her hands—“do you wish me to 
Louise!” Bessie grew very pale. 

«JT thought I did,” she murmured. 

* But you do not, my darling one?” he ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

“ Bessie!” interrupted Mrs. Grant, in a frozen 
tone of indignation. “We are all waiting for 
you to go home.” 

An unbroken silence was preserved by the 
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Grant family until they reached home. The car- 
riage rolled on through one dark muddy street to 
another, a lamp-light from some solitary post 
gleaming in occasionally, but not a word was 
spoken; even Bessie’s gay sallies were for once 
unuttered. As they entered the little parlor 
Louise made an exclamation of weariness and 
flung herself on the divan. Bessie shivered, went 
to the fire, then complained of the heat and sat 
down—enveloped still in her cloak at some dis- 
tance from it. She appeared so subdued and 
dreary, so unlike her gay vivacious self. Slowly 
she disembarrassed herself of her gloves, and 
pushing back her hood, the beautiful face stood 
out in bold relief from the scarlet lining, with its 
large dark eyes, and smooth white brow, the red 
lips parted with a half smile. Her mother 
watched her narrowly and at length exclaimed, in 
a cold, cutting tone, 

“Will you have the kindness to inform me, 
Miss, what Mr. Percival was saying when I made 
my apparently malapropos appearance ?” 

Bessie started, the color rushed violently to 
her face, then retreated leaving it pale as death. 
She glanced with a wild, alarmed look at her 
sister—she was evidently perturbed—pained be- 
yond expression. 

“Why do you not answer?” continued her 
mother, still more harshly. 

Bessie seemed inexpressibly unhappy ; her eye 
fell beneath Mrs. Grant’s and she turned to the 
door as if she actually meditated an escape. 

‘¢ He was probably regaling your unsophisticated 
ears with a love-tale, flattery and soft nonsense 
with which he has favored a thousand others, was 
he not?” asked her mother, peremptorily. 

A half articulate ““ Yes” came from Bessie’s 
pale lips. 

“ You acknowledge, then, that he was making 
love to you. I am ashamed that a daughter of 
mine has so little dignity as to listen to any such 
folly. You imagined perhaps that he was serious, 
that he had intentions?” and the lady laughed 
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quite hysterically. “ Speak, were you such a tool?” 
Again Bessie’s lips opened as if mechanically, 
and gave utterance to a murmured “ Yes.” 

“The child will drive me mad,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Grant, with vehemence, turning to Louise; 
“how she persists in her idiotic vanity.” Her 
tone changed to its usual cold sarcasm, as she 
addressed again her younger daughter. “ Really 
you have made your début under must flattering 
circumstances, creditable to yourself and your 
family. A young lady of your tender years se- 
cluding herself for an entire evening on a piazza, 
tete-a-tete with a notorious flirt, and after detain- 
ing us all half an hour, discovered in a charming 
position to be sure, with both of your hands in his, 
perfectly disgraceful and abominable.” 

Bessie did not change a muscle ; her face had 
been deathly pale during the whole of her mo- 
ther’s tirade and continued so. At the interesting 
piece of information contained in the last of Mrs. 
Grant’s speech, Louise raised her head and gazed 
with some surprise at her little sister. Mrs. 
Grant had an auditor of whom she little dreamed; 
Clarence stood in the door, his eyes flashing and 
face convulsed with indignation. 

‘‘ Bessie, why do you not defend yourself?” he 
exclaimed, walking up to her. ‘ You know you 
can—did not Frank Percival offer himself to you 
to-night ?” 

A flood of crimson rushed to Bessie’s face and 
with a fourth “ Yes,” she burst into an agony of 
tears and stifled her sobs and misery on Clarence’s 
shoulder. 

“Pray, what is all this?” said Mr. Grant, 
walking in and gazing with some astonishment at 
the group. 

“ Nothing,” returned his son with nonchalance, 
except that Percival has made a little mistake and 
asked Bessie to marry him, instead of Louise.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Mr. Grant, “ I expected 
as much; he has been dead in love with Bessie 
for the last twelvemonth, as any idiot might 
have seen.” 





THE 


NARROWS, 


(See the Engraving.) 


THERE are some readers of this magazine, per- 
haps, who have never seen the famous pass through 
which the waters of the Hudson find their way to 
the Atlantic. To such we can say that the picture 
gives a very faithful representation of the Narrows 
and part of New York Bay, as viewed from 
Staten Island. The water-scape is eminently 
beautiful; but to estiimate the Narrows correctly 
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we must reflect upon the immense commerce of 
which they are the channel—the thousands and 
tens of thousands, passengers to or from the old 
world who pass through them every year—the won- 
derful activity and movement which continually 
speed along that contracted outlet. The host of 
vessels seen ploughing the waters of the bayy in 
the engraving, is no exaggeration of the artist. 
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THE PERSIAN LOVER’S SONG. 


POETRY BY C O. A.—COMPOSED FOR THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 
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1. Hast - en, love! the sun hath set, 
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the moon, through twi - light gleam-ing,— On the mosque’s white 
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All is hush’d in soft repose, ; Stars are glittering in the sky, 

Silence rests in field and dwelling, ; “ Blest abodes of light and gladness,” 
Save where the bulbul to the rose ¢ Oh, my life! that thou and I 

A tale of love is sweetly telling; ; Might quit for them this world of sadness : 


Hasten, love! Hasten, love ! Hasten, love! Hasten, love ! 


Iv. 


Then haste! bright treasure of my heart ! 
Flowers around, and stars above thee, 
Alone must see us meet and part, 
Alone must witness how I love thee: 
Hasten, love! Hasten, love! 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Omoo. By the author of “ Typee.” New York. Harper 
and Brothers. ' 

We give the place of honor to the most popular of the 
recent issues of the press. The author of Typee, Mr. Her- 
man Melville, has shared, to a certuin extent, the good 
fortune of Mr. Stephens and Lord Byron—that of going to 
bed at night an unknown personage and finding himself 
famous when he got up the next morning. Typee has been 
read, we suppose, by every man, woman and child in the 
Union who undertakes to keep pace at all with the march 
of the current literature ; and its fame has gone abroad also 
to lands beyond sea. The reliability of its narrative and 
descriptions is still one of the disposable questions in “ lite- 
rary circles ;” but, whether romance or reality, all voices 
are unanimous in laudation of its interest and pleasantness. 

Omoo differs from its elder brother in apparent credibili- 
ty. Whether it is that the Society Islands are better known 
to the mass of readers than the Marquesas, or that Mr. 
Melville, in writing of the former, has thought it prudent 
to hold his fancy somewhat more in check, the story does 
not seem to draw so extensively upon the faith of the 
reader ; in fact, so far as we have run through its pages— 
for our reading leisure is somewhat scant, and we have yet 


a third or more of Mr. Melville's story to enjoy—there is | 


positively nothing which may not be literally true; the ut- 
most that can be suspected, even by a jealous critic, is that 
the author has made the most of his materials and oppor- 
tunities. About a hundred pages, for instance, are occu- 
pied by the history of a voyage from the Marquesas to 
Tahiti, on board a crazy old whaler, with an extremely odd 
assortment of a crew, every individual of which is made to 
sit (or stand) for his portrait; the delineations are capital, 
full of spirit and none the less amusing for being perhaps 
overdrawn ; and every day of the voyage supplies its quota 
of incident or anecdote. Curious readers may be tempted 
to suggest that “little Jule’ was a remarkable vessel, in 
being so wondrously exempt from the monotony which is 
generally understood to be the characteristic of whaling 
voyages; but this cavil is easily disposed of by the consi- 
deration that as one searching for adventures Mr. Melville is 
a lucky man, and farther that, as in the case of Mr. Ste- 
phens, adventure is easily found by one who has a quick 
eye to observe and a genial spirit to enjoy and improve. It 
is with travel as with matrimony—the idiosyncrasy of the 
party has a great deal to do with it. 

The greater part of the volume is occupied by a descrip- 
tion of, amd narrative of the author’s personal adventures 
in, the Society Islands— especially Tahiti, made so promi- 
nent within the last two or three years by the not very ge- 
nerous doings of the French. On the whole Mr. Melville’s 
presentation of the islands and their inhabitants, native and 
foreign, commends itself to the reader’s understanding as 
worthy of full belief; but we must say that it plays sad 
havoc with the romance that has so long attached to the 
prevalent conception of this oceanic Arcadia. The ex- 
cessive beauty and grace of all that nature has done of 
the islands are not diminished in Mr. Melville's account ; 
but he leaves us with a much reduced estimate not only of 
the islanders in their original character but also in their 
character as converts to Christianity. Whether as Pagans 
or Christians they figure in his pages for the most part as a 
worthless, profligate and thoroughly corrupt race, for whom 
the missionaries Seem to have done little of any real value. 
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And they are presented not only as profligate and corrupt 
but, to the stiil more thorough destruction of all that is ro- 
mantic, as ridiculous and absurd ; veritable savages in cha- 
racter, manners and acquirements; with nothing but per- 
sonal beauty to save them from being positively disgusting. 
We regret to say that Mr. Melville gives even a darker shade 
to the general impression that intercourse with civilized 
men has afforded to the is!anders but little compensation, 
if any whatever, for the vices and elements of degradation 
by which it has been accompanied. 


Memoirs or THE QugENS OF FRANCE. 
Bush. Philadelphia. Carey and Hart. 
Here are two handsome volumes, very creditable to the 

printer and binder, but really we have been sorely puzzled, 

in gallopping through them, to imagine for what purpose 
they were written—unless, like the immortal razors of Pe- 
ter Pindar, they were simply made to sell. In the first 
volume, of less than 400 pages, large type, are given the 

“memoirs” of no less than eighty ladies who have shared 

the throne of France; of course little more than a mere ca- 

talogue of Clotildes, Ingondes, Aregondes, Waldrades, 

Fredegondes, Batildes, Blitildes, &c. &c., whom nobody 

ever heard of before to any good purpose and of whom little 

is known, in history or legend, beyond the simple fact—if 
it is a fact—that, a very long time ago, they became the 
wives of divers sovereigns with names almost as uncouth 
and barbaric as their own. lo what possible good end is 
such a collection of meagre notices gathered out of the an- 
nals and histories, more or Jess authentic, that have come 
down to us from the earlier centuries of the Christian era ? 

These women had little or no influence upon the events of 

their times; or if they had much, the ‘‘ memoirs” are so 

curt and barren that the reader can learn almost nothing 
from them; and whatever is to be learned can be found 
more satisfactorily recorded in the histories of the husbands. 

The biographies in the second volume are more extended, 
being only ten in number; but here again the objection 
presents itself that what is worth knowing is already known, 
or at least accessible to every class of readers in a multi- 
tude of books, and what is not so generally known is not 
worth knowing The shameless prefligacies of Margaret 
de Valois, Mary de Medicis and Aune of Austria are not ex- 
actly a profitable and proper theme for either writer or 

reader of the female sex; and surely there was no need of a 

new book to tell the world what is to be told of Marie Antoi- 

nette, Josephine and Maria Louisa. The only portion of 
the volume that has any pretensions to novelty is that which 
gives the biography of Marie Amelie, the present Queen 
of the French, and this occupies only nineteen pages. 
Apart from the worthlessness of the book on the score of 
its subject, it is open to severe criticism in point of execu- 
tion. The style is clumsy and inaccurate, and though Mrs. 

Bush's materials are often piguant enough, she has con- 

trived to make her narrative heavy and spiritless. 


By Mrs. Forbes 


A Year or Consotation. By Mrs. Butler, late Fanny 

Kemble. New York. Wiley and Putnam. 

Those who know any thing of Mrs. Butler’s recent histo- 
ry are aware, probably, that her need of consolation has 
been real enough ; though it is perhaps not to be disputed 
or concealed that her sorrows have been to some extent 
of her own creating, if not of her own seeking. The con- 
solation she found, and has described in this volume, was 
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a year’s residence in Italy, under the roof of her brother- 
in-law, a certain Count Sartoris, who married her sister 
Adelaide. The sort of book it is may be imagined, gene- 
rally, by those who read her volume on this country. Yet 
there are considerable differences. Mrs. Butler is an older, 
a sadder and a wiser woman than the haughty, self-willed, 


petninnt. public-spoiled Fanny Kemble of fifteen years 
ago; her heart has heea somewhat tamed by sorrows and 
her head somewhat improved by larger knowledge and ex- 
perience ; she has learned that there are things in the world 
of more value than tragic talent and a knack of writing 
sonnets—-especially she has learned that there is somebody 
in existence besides Fanny Kemble. 

Yet there is quite enough of the old lenven to make her 
book characteristic. She does not thrust herself so promi- 
nently forward as she wou'd have done fifteen years ngo. or 
insist quite so resolutely on measuring every thing by the 
standard of her tastes, her feelings and her inclinntions ; 
yet the diseontent of the woman needing consolation breaks 
out at times, in the peculiar vein of Fanny Kemble. Ne- 
vertheless the book is a clever book, and gives a better idea 
of Rome at the present day than we have elsewhere foune ; 
more graphic, various and spirited. Mrs. Butler is un- 
doubtedly a woman of high intelligence, whatever her fail- 
ings of temper, or the evil consequences of her professional 
life; and amid the profusion of interesting themes, ancient 
and modern, with which Rome abounds, she has had subjects 
worthy of her acute observation and her descriptive ability. 
Of passing events in Rome during the time of her residence 
—the death of the Inte Pope, the election, character and 
conduct of his suecessor—she gives a number of curious and 
very interesting detnils Among other things she mentions a 
current and generally believed report, of which we have 
never henrd hefore, that the death of Gregory was hasten- 
ed, if not actually cansed, by starvation and want of medi- 
cal assistance. The details in reference to this anecdote are 
curious enough. 

Wasutxron anp nis Genrrats. By J. T. Hendley. 

New York. Baker and Scribner. 

Mr. Hendley, like most successful writers of the present 
day, is mindful of the old adage which advises to “make 
hay while the sun shines.’’ Having struck a vein of popu- 
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lar favor by his ‘‘ Napoleon and his Marshals,” he loses no 
time in working it up to the best adventage—of his pub- 
lisher’s pocket and his own. These biographical sketches 
of Washington and the other generals of the Revolutionary 
war are to make two volumes, one of which is published 
and the other is to be, the publishers say, in a few days 
Mr. Headley writes rapidly, fo!lowing the headlong, dash 
ing impulse of his intellectual temperament and giving little 
attention to either polish or accuracy of style. He writes 
for the million, not for scholars; and if he can make a sen- 
sation in the general mind, cares little how harshly some of 
his sentences grate on the critical nerves of the purist. Pity 
that with so much ability to write well the gentleman wi!! 
not take a little pains not to write badly. Of the general 
character of the book we say nothing; one might as well 
criticise a newspaper ten days old. 


An ApoLoey.—When an editor has been gratified in the 
reading of good books, and is hindered from doing them 
the public justice his inclination prompts, the least he can 
do is to express his regret, however briefly. We counted 
upon room enough in this present number to pay our re- 
spects in the fitting way to several other volumes in the 
reading of which we have had pleasure, but suddenly word 
comes from the printer that he can allow only a few lines 
more; so we are fain to include these several in a para- 
graph. 

Chapman's American Drawing-book. No. 1, we were 
preparing to recommend most warmly and at large; it is 
by far the best manual of instruction in this art that we 
have ever seen. Another commendable volume is Lan- 
man’s “Summer in the Wilderness:” a most agreenble 
intermixture of description, narrative, Indian legend and 
poetical meditation. Somewhat of a curiosity is a volume 
of poems by James M. Morrison, published by Zieber & Co. 
Philadelphia. Those who can read with facility broad 
Scottish-English will find a deal of amusement in Mr. Mor- 
rison’s “ daffin crambo and clinkum.”’ A valuable and very 
interesting book is Mr. Bartlett's “ Progress of Ethnology.” 
being an account of recent researches and their results in 
this comprehensive branch of science.—But our limit is 
already exceeded and we must come to a stop. 





THE FASHION PLATE. 


First.—Dress, silk barege, ornamented down the front 
with bows of satin ribbon running diagonally on the skirt. 
Waist plain—high on the shoulder—open in front half its 
height, with a small collar turning over, ornamented with 
button holes. A sash, with long ends, disposed in the same 
manner as the trimming of the skirt. Sleeves plain with 
facings. Cap of tulle illusion. Back part very small and 
rounded; ornamented with two rows of tulle; bias, to 
form the trimming, with two small wreaths of roses and 
long ends of tulle. 

Szconv.—Dress of rose taffeta, the skirt ornamented with 
several rows of gimp. Waist plain-——half high on the 
shoulder with a tucker and a small embroidered collar. 
Point of the waist rounded, with a reverse piece falling from 
the shoulder, trimmed with two rows of gimp. Plain 
sleeves, half-long, with a cuff edged with gimp. Under 
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sleeves of muslin. Cap formed of three rows of lace and 
closed on the middle of the head by a knot of green ribbon. 
Importation de Nouveante’s en tout genre, robes,modes, 
F. Godefroy, 349 Broadway. At the warehouse of Mr. E. 
Bradbrook 297 Broadway, may be found a splendid assort- 
ment of ladies’ and infants’ ready-made linen—childre n’ s 
walking-dresses—Misses visites—infants robes and waists, 
hats, caps &c. 

Paris millinery and dress-making in the neatest style and 
most approved fashions by Mrs. Hart 301 Broadway. 

Ladies dress caps, embroideries, laces, &c. of Mrs. 
Richmond 369 Broadway. Silks and ribbons of G. Jennings 
42 Canal t. Artificial flowers and straw bonnets of J. 
Baker 62 John st. 

Parasols, parasolettes and shades of Clyde and Black, 
303 Broadway. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following articles are accepted: Oh, come and sit beside me, Love-—Rich the Portionless of Sorrow——The Forest 
River—The Forest Maiden—To my Mother in Heaven—The Dead of the Princeton—The Fall of Jerusalen—Une Baga- 





telle—Weep not for her-—The Flower of the Tiber—The Only Daughter. 
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